SECOND IN A 
SERIES. What's it like to 
be an immigrant in 
America today? To seek 
a new life in a foreign 
land with a different 
language and culture? 
Where opportunity 
abounds but people you 
encounter may not 
always be welcoming? 
On Sundays for the next 
several weeks, an 
immigrant shares her 
story and gives insights 
into the process of 
becoming a first-genera- 
tion American. 
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AN IMMIGRANT'S EXPERIENCE 


Leaving the familiar to embrace the unknown 


_ Physical, emotional forms of uprooting challenging n; F 


By DIANNE Frances D. POWELL 
SPECIAL TO THE TRIBUNE-STAR 


Most of us know where we were and what we 
were doing when 9/11 happened. It was a turning 
point in U.S. history, changing the way Americans 
travel by air, the way we balance personal free- 
dom and security and the way we see the rest of 
the world. 

I was in Manila, Philippines, my birthplace, 
when the news of the terrorist attacks shook the 
world. I remember sitting on my parents’ bed in 
the two-story apartment I shared with my mom, 


11-year-old brother and 4-year-old sister watching 


the cable news coverage. Lit- 
tle did I realize that only 
Y three short months later - on 
Pj a date I will never forget - I 
would be on a flight heading 
to the United States with my 
family to become an immi- 
grant of the post-9/11 era. 
That date was Dec. 15, 
2001. I woke up early - prob- 
ably around 2 am. - in an almost empty concrete 
apartment where I had lived for the last 10 years. 
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New country: Dianne and her family (brother 
Reymon, 11, Maria, 4, and mom Flocerfina de 
Guzman) pose for a photo at the airport upon 
arrival to the United States in 2001. 
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New home: Dianne talks on the phone in the South Bend apartment telling relatives about the 


family’s safe arrival on Dec. 15, 2001. She was still wearing the green sweater she brought with her 
from the Philippines. 


Unknown: 10 
days after getting 
visas, they landed 


Experiencing snow: The new immigrants enjoy their first real snowfall days after immigrating to 
the United States in 2001. This photo was taken while visiting a great aunt in Batesville. 
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days after vetting 
visas, they landed 
in the U.S. 
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My then 83-year-old 
great-grandmother was 
already up, sitting on the last 
remaining couch (one that 
she intended to bring to her 
home in the province) in our 
living room saying her 
‘morning prayers. 
= Iremember my grandfa- 
ther and other relatives rush- 
ing around the apartment 
helping us get ready for our 
6 a.m. flight. It was a rush 
much like the last three 
months of planning for a 
permanent move to the Unit- 
ed States, 

When my dad got a 
-teaching job the previous 
“August just after graduating 
“from his doctoral program, 
“he petitioned for us to join 
him in the US. to end 
almost a decade of living 
apart. My mom had been 
speaking to me about our 
impending immigration, but 
it didn’t seem real until J 
saw the yellow envelope on 
her office desk in early 
December containing docu- 
ments that many people 
covet: U.S. visas. 

There was no time to 
waste, especially with the 
uncertainty triggered by 9/11 
in those early months. So, 
we embarked on an uproot- 
ing process familiar to gener- 
ations of immigrants, and we 
prepared to permanently 
move to our beloved adopted 
land. 

During this time, deci- 
sions were made quickly. We 
sold a newly built house we 
never got the chance to live 
in and almost everything we 
owned in order to raise close 
to 225,000 pesos or $5,000 
for plane tickets for me, my 
mom, my brother and my 
sister. My grandfather bought 
our car, a friend from my 
mom’s work bought our 
refrigerator and other rela- 
tives bought our beds, dining 
set, TV and other appliances. 
My mom's separation pay 
from her job, and of course, 
funds from my dad, also 
helped with the airfare. 

The time between the 
arrival of our visas and our 
flight to the U.S. - 10 days. 

These physical forms of 
our uprooting were challeng- 
ing but not as much as the 
emotional ones. My mom 
gave an immediate notice of 
resignation at a university 
teaching job she had had for 
18 years. One-by-one, I said 
goodbye to my relatives, 
teachers and classmates, 
whom, as you may recall 
from my first installment, 
were the only friends I had. 
Before dawn on Dec. 15, I 
tearfully gave my - 
great-grandmother a hug 
goodbye as she urged us to 
say our prayers one more 
time before leaving the 
apartment. I did the same to 
my paternal grandfather and 
two maternal aunts who 
accompanied us to Manila’s 
Ninoy Aquino International 
Airport to see us off. 

I cried on the plane. As I 
felt the wheels being lifted 
for take-off, I remember tak- 
ing one deep breath of rec- 
onciliation with my old life 
to focus on the new life 
awaiting me — finally reunit- 
ed with my dad - at the end 
of this 24-hour journey. 

Because of the time zone 
putting the U.S. 13 hours 
behind the Philippines, we 


Friends: Dianne with best friends Carmen Lopez and Debbie 


Cleofe during her visit to the Philippines in 2012. They were 
classmates and have remained friends for more than 20 years. 
They were among those who wrote emotional letters when 
Dianne left for the United States in 2001. 


Visiting: Dianne spent some time with her great-grandmother, 
Filomena de Guzman, affectionately known as “Mommy Nena” 
once again during a 2012 visit to the Philippines. That was the 
last time she saw her. Mommy Nena died tn 2013. 
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Tribune-Star reporter and is cur- 
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landed in Detroit Metropoli- 
tan Airport, our port of entry, 
when the date on the calen- 
dar was still Dec. 15. Follow- 
ing the lead of my mother, 
who courageously crossed 
the Pacific Ocean with three 
children in tow, we answered 
the questions of immigration 
and customs officials at the 
airport. 

We brought with us small 
carry-on items and the 
allowable two suitcases per 
person containing the essen- 
tials: clothes, toothbrushes, 
important documents such as 
school records, birth certifi- 
cates, parting notes, tokens 
of remembrance from 
friends, childhood keepsakes 
and a statue of the child 
Jesus. Neither family albums 
nor toys made the cut, how- 
ever, I was able to bring the 
magazines and books about 
the British Royal Family 1 
had purchased with my 
school lunch money. As a 
lifelong royal watcher, I con- 
sidered those essentials. 

Once we were cleared by 
authorities, we carefully read 
and followed the signs across 
the vast airport to get to the 
gate for our connecting flight 
to Chicago where my dad 
awaited to take us to our 
new home in South Bend. 

The realization that I had 
entered a strange land set in 
when we got lost in the Chi- 
cago airport in our effort to 
navigate the exit where my 
dad was waiting. My mom 
asked an employee, neither 
of us understanding the 
answer. My mother's 18 
years of teaching English lit- 
erature and my English les- 
sons at school did not pre- 
pare our ears for what Filipi- 
nos call the “American 
accent” We figured it out 


eventually, and this incident 
became an inside joke at 
home. 

My feet touched Ameri- 
can soil for the first time 
dressed only in a thin green 
sweater purchased from 
Baguio, a city in the Philip- 
pines where the temperature 
can reach a cool 55 degrees. 
This was the best I could do 
because winter coats were 
not readily available in the 
tropical country I came from. 
I thought, if it's good enough 
for Baguio, surely it’s good 
enough for America, right? I 
was wrong. It was really a 
cold December that year! 

Immigration requires so 
much from a person: cour- 
age, determination, strength, 
intellect, patience, faith and a 
sense of humor. It requires 
uprooting yourself from the 
language and culture you've 
learned, separating yourself 
from the people you love 
and putting your faith in the 
promise of successfully 
replanting your roots in what 
you believe is more fertile 
soil. It takes leaving the 
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familiar to embrace the 
unknown. 

I may not have been 
dressed for the cold Chicago 
weather when I hopped in 
the back seat of my dad’s 
Dodge at the end of that 
long day, but my heart was 
filled with warm anticipation 
and excitement of this new 
opportunity. One of the part- 
ing notes I brought with me 
on the plane was from my 
former teacher and mentor 
Mrs. Rose Huerto. In it, she 
wrote (in Tagalog, roughly 
translated into English), “You 
are the mustard seed that 
will turn into a grown tree 
in order to be able to give 
more of itself” 

I’ve tried to live up to 
that ever since. 


Dianne Frances D. Powell 
can be followed on Twitter 
@DianneOnline. 

Find part 3 of this series 
in next Sunday's 
Tribune-Star. 
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Tickets to the U.S.: Dianne’s ticket and boarding 
pass for her flight from Detroit to Chicago on 
Dec. 15, 2001. This was the connecting flight 
from her port of entry to her final destination by 
plane. The family drove two hours to South 
Bend from Chicago. The passenger service 
charge was a mandatory fee at the Ninong Aqui- 
no International Airport. The new immigrants 
paid this fee before leaving the country. 


Eddie Drews, TheStatehouseFile.com 


On display: The Indiana Historical Society's “Be Heard” program tells the story of Latinos in the state. 


Jones: Family moved to U.S. in 2001 
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Beginning Sunday, Tri- 
bune-Star readers will have 
the chance to read a first- 
hand account of an immi- 
grant’s experience coming 
to America, adapting to a 
new culture, learning a new 
language and blending into 
a society much different 
than the one she left. 

The author is Dianne 
Frances de Guzman Powell, 
a native of the Philippines 
who immigrated to the 
United States with her par- 
ents, a brother and a sister 
in 2001, shortly after the 
terrorist attacks of 9/11. 

Dianne’s name will be 
familiar to readers. She was 
a reporter at the Tri- 
bune-Star from 2013 to 


2016, and currently works 
as a marketing and com- 
munications specialist at 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College. She has also taught 
courses at Ivy Tech Com- 
munity College Wabash 
Valley. ‘ 

Every immigrant’s story 
is different, but Dianne’s 
account will certainly hit on 
common themes experi- 
enced by all who go 
through the rigorous pro- 
cess. Dianne’s story, to be 
told through a series of 
first-person columns over 
the next several weeks, will 
provide compelling insights 
into the experience. The 
series will appear each 
Sunday on Page 1. 

Now 31, Dianne came to 
America when she was 15 


and took her oath of citi- 
zenship in 2010 at age 24. 
In her years in the U.S., she 
has obtained a bachelor’s 
degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity-South Bend and a 
master’s degree from Ohio 
University. She lives in 
Terre Haute with her hus- 
band and two children. 

Dianne is a talented 
writer and story-teller. The 
story she has to teli has 
never been more relevant 
during these unsettled 
times. 

As always, we invite 
reader feedback on the 
series. 


Max Jones can be 
reached at max.jones@trib 
star.com. Follow him on 
Twitter @ TibStarMax. 


An immigrant tells her timely story in upcoming series 


The topic of immigration in 
America provokes a range of 
reactions, from intense emotion 
to mind-numbing confusion. 
How the topic and various 
issues surrounding it are seen 
depends largely on their view- 


debates concerning immigration 
are as complex as any the coun- 


try has ever faced. That's why it’s 


been so difficult for elected offi- 
cials to find common ground 
and agree on a direction to take. 
President Donald Trump, with 
his anti-immigrant stance on 
many issues, succeeded in bring- 
ing the topic to the forefront 
with his election. But despite his 


political party having control of 


the White House and both cham- 


bers of Congress, comprehensive 
immigration reform is nowhere 
in sight 

One thing is certain. The 
issue is fraught with tension, 
misinformation and misunder- 
standing. 

Immigration has been a cen- 
tral foundation for the American 


Max Jones ing lenses such as geography, 
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experience. Immigrants founded 
this country and played a prima- 
ry role in all phases of its devel- 
opment. They are still doing so 
today. But each immigrant’s 
experience is different. While 
immigrants may share the same 
fundamental motivation - to 
seek a better life for themselves 
and/or their families in a land of 
freedom and opportunity — the 


paths they take to get here and 
obtain citizenship are long and 
diverse. 

What's it like to be an immi- 
grant in America today? To seek 
a new life in a foreign land with 
a different language and culture? 
Where opportunity abounds but 
people you encounter may not 
always be welcoming? 
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AN IMMIGRANTS EXPERIENCE 


Chance for better life worth the sacrifice 


THIRD IN A SERIES: : , 
whats it tite obean | Å U.S. education was ticket to success 
immigrant in America è 
today? To seek a new life By Dianne Frances D. PowELL While sitting on one of the 
pee joreign sani anthia SPECIAL TO THE TRIBUNE-STAR steps, I made sounds of my 
different 7 own: the sound of a child 
language and culture: Our two-story apartment in Manila, Philippines weeping and calling out to 
Where opportunity - a place I called home for the first 15 years of life “Papa” 
abounds but people you - had thin walls. I woke up one early morning to Any immigrant would 


encounter may not 
always be welcoming? 
On Sundays for the next 
several weeks, an 
immigrant shares her 
story and gives insights 
into the process of 
becoming a first-genera- 
tion American. 


the sounds of car doors slamming and the engine 
starting. ] shot up from my bed, ran out the door of 
the bedroom and down the staircase. I didn’t make 
it halfway when I heard the car leaving. 

I must have been about 7 years old but I knew 
what those sounds meant. They meant my dad 
was once again leaving for the United States to 
resume his graduate studies after a brief visit. 
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Dianne Frances 
D. Powell 


have a story to tell about sac- 
rifice, so much so that the 
two words, immigration and sacrifice, might as well 
be synonymous. It takes enormous sacrifice to 
immigrate to the United States, and our family paid 
the steep price of a decade of separation before 
finally being united in December 2001. 
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Before he left: Dianne with her dad, Mel, and 
younger brother, Reymon, enjoy music time. This 
photo was taken months before Dianne’s dad left for 
the U.S. for the first time to study. 
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When I was 4, my dad 
received a scholarship to 
study criminal justice in the 
graduate level at one of the 
top U.S. universities offering 
the program. It was an 
incredible opportunity for 
anybody, but especially for 
an intelligent and talented 
man of humble origins. It 
offered him several promis- 
es: personal growth, profes- 
sional advantage and a bet- 
ter future. So, my dad left 
for the U.S. for the first time 
in 1990, when my younger 
brother was only 5 months 
old. 

America has always been 
interested in attracting top 
talent and the greatest 
minds. My dad arrived in 
the U.S. with a student visa. 
He kept the student visa sta- 
tus until he completed his 
dociorate degree. When he 
received his doctorate and 
got to work in one of Amer- 
ica’s emerging fields, he 
acquired the H-1B visa, 
which is awarded to individ- 
yals with employment in 
fields requiring highly spe- 
cialized knowledge (in other 
words, a job not easily filled 
by an average American). 
This process required the 
petition of his employer. 

Because of time and 
money constraints, he was 
only able to visit us in the 
Philippines every two or 
three years during the 
1990s. However, when 
phone calls, letters, voice 
recorded tapes, and care 
packages from him arrived, 
it was like Christmas morn- 
ing for me. FaceTime and 
the internet weren't avail- 
able back then, so you can 
imagine how difficult it was 
to communicate. Through it 
all, there was one instru- 
mental person behind my 
dad's success in America: 
His aunt, Elvira Sun, a cur- 
rent resident of Batesville 
who moved to the U.S. a 
few decades before. Affec- 
tionately known as Auntie, 
she and her husband 
became his second parents. 

There are a variety of 
ways to enter the United 
States legally. There are 
more than 20 non-immi- 
grant visa types for people 
coming to the United States 
temporarily, and there are 
more for those coming to 
live permanently, according 
to the U.S. Department of 
Stale. Each visa type, 
labeled by a combination of 
letters and numbers, have 
specific requirements and 
restrictions backed by US. 
immigration law. 

My mom, brother, sister 


and I arrived on a visa espe- 


cially for dependents of an 
H-1B visa holder. My dad 
had to prove to immigration 
officials that he has the 
means to support us 
because none of us were 
allowed to work in the Unit- 
ed States as a restriction of 
the visa, However, we were 
allowed to go to school. 
After a few more certifi- 
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Back in the States: Auntie Elvira picks up Dianne’s dad, Mel, at 


the Cincinnati Northern Kentucky airport in 1993 after a brief 
visit to the Philippines to see his family. 


Helping with the transition: Dianne, Reymon, Maria, Mel and 

Peen pose with “Auntie” Elvira Sun, the relative who was instru- 
mental in the family’s successful transition to American life. This 
was taken during the first couple weeks of the family’s arrival to 
the U.S. 
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cations and a five-year wait- 
ing period, we applied and 
were approved for perma- 
nent resident status or green 
card, which afforded us the 
same opportunities as any 
American, except the right 
to vote. 

Our family has been 
blessed with the chance to 
be together but our path to 
America wasn’t as easy as it 
looks. I have vivid childhood 
memories of previous 
attempts our family made to 
visit my dad in the USS. I 
remember being in my ele- 
mentary school uniform 
with my mom and brother 
standing in line just outside 
the U.S. Embassy building 
for a whole day (for some 
reason, eight hours seems to 
ring a bell) enduring the 
humidity, heat and pollution 
of the city of Manila. At the 
end of the line inside the 
building, we got brief (per- 
haps less than a minute) 
face time with a consular 
officer who looked at our 
visa application with sup- 
porting documents proving 
we had ties to the Philip- 
pines (my mom’s work, our 
studies, family, property, 
etc.) and did not intend to 


Visa 
categories 


A directory of visa categories 
can be found at: /ttps://travel. 
state.gov/content/travel/en/us- 
visas/visa-information-resources/ 
all-visa-categories. html! 


illegally stay in the United 
States. In the consular offi- 
cer’s opinion, those ties were 
not strong enough, so, we 
were repeatedly denied. 

Why go through all this 
trouble to come to America? 
Why did my mom endure 
the years of raising kids by 
‘herself? Why did my dad 
sacrifice watching his two 
eldest kids grow up in 
exchange for hard work in 
America? Why did genera- 
tions before us make similar 
choices? 

In attempting to answer, 
I must first say my parents 
never intended to relocate 
or stay in the United States. 
In my dad’s first letter to us 
after leaving for the US. for 
the first time, he explained 
he was simply pursuing this 
opportunity to position him- 
self to provide a better life 
for us. 

Can it truly be that sim- 
ple? Actually, yes. 

All of us want the best 
possible life for ourselves 
and our families. For many 
people in the developing 
world who face extreme 
poverty, persecution and a 
daily battle with a system 
corrupted to only benefit a 
few (and for some in devel- 
oped countries), the struc- 
ture of U.S. society and 
economy still offers that 
chance. 

I feel the need to go 
beyond the surface to 
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Friends: Dianne and her parents pose with co-workers at Adamson University during one of her 


dad's extended visits to the Philippines. 


explain this important point. 
Hardship in the U.S. does 
not look the same as hard- 
ship in the developing 
world. For example, poverty 
in the U.S, may manifest 
itself in the need to use food 
stamps or secondhand 
clothes, but poverty in the 
developing world means 
absolutely:no access to food, 
shelter’and clothing. A col- 
lege-educated professional 
who has a steady job in the 
Philippines might still find 
herself borrowing money 
from relatives in order meet 
basic needs, but this hap- 
pens less so in the United 
States. 

I believe the sacrifices 
people make to come to the 
U.S. has everything to do 
with the opportunities for 
upward social mobility. 
These opportunities are 
scarce in the developing 
world. Plus, the infrastruc- 
tures, medical care, higher 
education and rule of law 
are more reliable in the U.S. 
despite their own set of 
problems. 

When I started college, 
my dad made a statement 
that stuck with me. It’s a 
statement that, without this 
context, would probably be 
misunderstood. He told me 


I'm receiving the best educa- 
tion he could provide 
because I’m receiving it in 
the U.S., home to the best 
colleges and universities in 
the world. This education 
was not only my inheritance 
but also my ticket to suc- 
cess. 

I am forever grateful for 
c 


the sacrifice that made this 
possible. 


Dianne Frances D. Powell 
can be followed on Twitter 
@DianneOnline. 


Find part 4 of this series 
in next Sunday’s Tri- 
bune-Star. 


Dianne poses for a quick picture while waiting for class to start at John 


Adams High School in South Bend. 


AN IMMIGRANT’S EXPERIENCE 


Becoming a student 
of American life 


Assimilation to new 
culture took time, effort 


By DIANNE Frances D. PowELL 
SPECIAL TO THE TRIBUNE-STAR 


1 


When | stepped on American soil for the 
first time, I was a reluctant teenager who had 
never been outside her native country. Believe 
it or not, I was startled by the automatic door 
opening at the airport because I hadn't seen 
an automatic door before. The fierce Chicago 
wind chill greeted me on the other side of 
those doors with only a thin green sweater 
for protection. It was cold for anybody, espe- 
cially for someone who had only known trop- 
ical weather her whole life. When I got to the 
car and saw my first super-sized McDonald's 
burger and drink, I tried them, of course, but 
I heard my healthy diet breaking, which 
marked the beginning of the end for my 100- 
pound weight. 

Later that day, I wore a seatbelt for the 
first time when I sat on the front passenger 
side of the car on the way to the grocery 
store to get eggs. “You're in America now. You 
have to wear a seat belt,” my dad instructed. 
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Because I'd never used a 
seat belt before (it simply 
wasn't required in the Philip- 
pines), I nervously reached 
for it and carefully connected 
it to the other end. It felt 
weird to be restrained but I 
eventually got used to it. 

It was during this first 
time to an American grocery 
store that I saw, also for the 
first time, US. dollars being 
used in a transaction. I won- 
dered how I would ever keep 
them straight since they all 
look green. With strange 
sounding names like nickels, 
quarters and dimes, the coins 
were just as confusing. 

As a newcomer, I had a 
lot to learn about the practic- 
es and ways of the people in 
my adopted home, and my 
parents used creativity and 
ingenuity to ensure success, 
particularly involving lan- 
guage proficiency. 

During our first year, my 
parents decreed that only 
English was to be spoken at 
home, and they made us lit- 
erally pay if we didn’t com- 
ply. The penalty for speaking 
Tagalog? Twenty-five cents 
per word to the family’s coin 
jar. Affectionately dubbed the 
“English campaign,” this 
effort also helped us become 
familiar with U.S. money - 
two birds with one stone. 

I consider myself gifted in 
the languages. Even though I 
arrived in the U.S. a trilin- 
gual, I found myself in the 
midst of a necessity to code 
switch faster and to use 


The family celebrates its first Christmas in the U.S. Below, inset, Dianne and family visited relatives 
in California months after arriving in the U.S. They also made a stop to Disneyland, fulfilling a 
childhood wish. 


The kids enjoy their first Christmas in the U.S. Dianne poses for a photo at her family’s apartment 
in South Bend just after attending the JS prom at John Adams High School in 2003. The dress was 


a gift from Auntie. 


ment) were inconsistent with 
my overall experience with 
the average American. The 
Americans I came to know 
were friendly, welcoming 
and passionate about doing 
the right thing. 

In fact, it was with the 
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these stores for affordable 
basic necessities. 

Auntie Elvie and Uncle 
Herb also showed us the 
ropes for navigating Ameri- 
can society. Auntie was the 
first to take us to the mall to 
have our picture taken with 


room, students stand up to 
give an answer in class and 
they remain standing as long 
as their interaction with the 
teacher lasts. This was con- 
sidered a sign of respect. My 
new classmates found both 
my pronounciation and odd 
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made me appreciate the 
beauty of this diverse country. 

Familiarizing myself with 
the American classroom cul- 
ture, practicing the language, 
learning the currency and 
getting involved at my new 
school were some of the spe- 
cific ways I immersed myself 
in my new environment. The 
socialization I received from 
these networks made it easi- 
er for me to adapt. Education 
was key to my assimilation 
and | had two important 
teachers: experience and the 
people around me. 

Since my first airplane 
ride, which happened to be 
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my flight to the U.S., travel 
has become a consistent part 
of my life. I have been to 28 
of the 50 U.S. states, have 
held a driver's license in 
three of them, and have held 
jobs in four. In the begin- 
ning, I traveled with my 
family to visit relatives and 
Filipino friends who live in 
various parts of the country; 
it has since become a pas- 
sion I share with my hus- 
band, Scott. Through these 
trips, I have gained insight 
into this country’s culture 
and people. 

My successful assimila- 
tion to American society 
took time and deliberate 
effort, and my most import- 
ant asset was an open mind. 
I could be likened to a 
sponge that absorbed the 
qualities of my surroundings. 
I was - and still am - a dili- 
gent student of American 
life, 

Dianne Frances D. Powell 
can be followed on Twitter 
@DianneOnline. 

Find part 5 of this series 
in next Sunday’s Tribune- 
Star. 
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I can cer- transition though I was only 15, I qual- ships I made because they 
tainly say to life in ified to join the junior class; 

practice this-coun- I continued taking-some of 


makes all the difference. 

As to be expected in 
those early days, I fielded 
some questions from curious 
classmates (“Philippines - 
where is that?”) and even 
fellow immigrants (“How can 
you speak English so well?’). 
I remember feeling anxious 
about interacting with people 
who don’t look or speak like 
me, but I never felt unwel- 
comed. To the contrary, I - 
repeatedly feel the warmth 
of the American people 
when they interacted with 
me. The image of the selfish 
American circulating abroad 
or impressions from the first 
Americans I'd met (those in 
the U.S. embassy as I dis- 
cussed in my third install- 


try. 
One of them was my 
great Aunt, a naturalized citi- 
zen who has lived in Indiana 
for several decades. It was at 
the quintessential middle 
class home that she shares 
with her husband that my 
family spent our very first 
white Christmas. In addition 
to a thoughtful Christmas 
present, I also received 
clothes, shoes and school 
supplies for the upcoming 
semester. The thin, green 
jacket I wore on my U.S. 
arrival was replaced with a 
thicker purple winter coat 
purchased from a second- 
hand clothing store. As 
immigrants starting in a new 
place, my family relied on 


the same subjects I was tak- 
ing in my high school in the 
Philippines (I was thankful 
for this because it is com- 
mon for immigrant children 
to be placed in a lower grade 
than the one they had been 
in their native country). 

I recall two instances 
during this first day that 
made me realize I was no 
longer in familiar territory. 
First, I mispronounced a 
teacher's last name when I 
tried to verify with a class- 
mate if I had found the right 
classroom. And, in that same 
US. history class, when I 
knew the answer to a ques- 
tion, I raised my hand and 
stood up from my seat to 
speak. In a Filipino class- 
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minors in criminal justice and interna- 
tional studies. 

There were two key factors that made 
this possible: one, I tested out of the for- 
eign language requirement (Spanish), 


which gave me some credits without hav- 


ing to take the classes; two, I took 18 
credit hours (three credits more than 
what is considered full time study) every 
semester and passed those courses with 
flying colors. In the end, I had enough 


- credits and eligible classes to graduate 


with an additional minor than I original- 
ly planned for. 
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Dianne (center) with her family at their South Bend home before 
heading to the Indiana University-South Bend commencement cer- 
emony in 2006. She participated as a graduate; her father as a fac- 
ulty member. 
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One day, as my academic 
advisor looked at my pro- 
posed class schedule for that 
semester, he couldn't hide 
his curiosity about the rea- 
sons for my packed sched- 
ule or the risk I was taking 
in stretching myself too thin. 
Why was I doing this? 
What’s the rush? 

I don’t remember exactly 
how he phrased the ques- 
tion or his reaction to my 
response. Perhaps it was 
because it didn’t matter. It 
wasn't going to change my 
plans. 

When I started college at 
Indiana University-South 
Bend, which, to my parents’ 
delight and relief, was 
across the street from my 
high school, I had only been 
in the United States less 
than two years. My three 
years there were made spe- 
cial by significant achieve- 
ments as president of three 
student clubs (at one point, 
at the same time) and as 
student government senator; 
a moderator for an annual 
institutional event on the 
discussion of race, a writer 
for the school newspaper 
and several leadership and 
academic awards. 

I would describe my 
high school and college 
years in the United States - 
a period of four and a haif 
years — as the epitome of 
carpe diem. While I made 
the most out of every day 
and every opportunity, | was 
also in a rush to get done 
quickly. And the reason for 
the rush is directly related 
to my immigrant back- 
ground. 

You might think you 
have read this story before; 
that this is about the dis- 
tinct values, beliefs and 
upbringing of immigrants 
enabling them to perform 
well academically and moti- 
vating them to work harder. 
While many articles have 
been written about this and 
there is empirical evidence 
supporting the notion that 
immigrants are more moti- 
vated to succeed, I intend to 
take you further in this 
piece. I'm showing you what 
the mixture of ambition and 
fear looks like. 

I came to the US. legally 
as a teen on a visa that 
came with restrictions, chief 
among them the ineligibility 
to work (we were, however, 
allowed to go to school). The 
same restriction applied to 
my mom and two younger 
siblings so, our family of 
five depended completely on 
one breadwinner, my dad. 

Himself still on a visa 
and brand new to his pro- 
fession, he put me through 
college on his professor sal- 
ary and the benefit of a 50 
percent tuition remission as 
an employee of the universi- 
ty. We were just starting to 
financially recover from our 
immigration when I started 
college; it is doubtful a U.S. 
college degree would have 
been possible for me with- 
out the tuition break. I 
wasn't qualified for federal 
or state grants and loans. 

These were uncertain 
times, which is probably 
why my dad sat me down 
on a serious talk about my 
college plans. He reminded 
me of the investment we 
are making and said, in no 


Celebrating Dianne’s college 


graduation at one of the South Bend restaurants. Her relatives from 


California came to town to see her graduate. 


Dianne was the 2006 recipient of the Arts Excellence Award 
from Indiana University-South Bend. 
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uncertain terms, that I need- 
ed to finish college as quick- 
ly as I could. This request 
was not only about the 
money but also about our 
immigration status, Because 
I had a visa that stated I 
was his dependent, and he 
had a visa that was depen- 
dent on his job, we were all 
at the mercy of his success 
at work and the institution’s 
continued willingness to 
sponsor my dad. Those of us 
in the workforce know how 
unreliable that can be. 
Imagine having your entire 
family’s fate resting on it. 
You couldn't help but fear 
that. everything could vanish 
in a heartbeat. 

I invite you to continue 
to imagine: you cannot 
apply for a job to help your 
family; you cannot put a 
foot wrong because any 
minor infraction has to be 
documented in detail and 
could affect any hopes you 
have of staying in the coun- 
try; at any given time, you 
need to be able to prove 
your identity and legal sta- 
tus; you have to stay on top 


of your visa and any exten- 
sions or requirements to 
keep your stay here legal; 
you cannot visit your family 
in your native land due to 
the slight chance you may 
not be allowed back; and on 
top of all that, you have to 
perform better than anyone 
else because you have to 
prove that you should be 
here. There is no misunder- 
standing here. You're not 


standing on equal footing as ~ 


everyone else. You're not 
even standing on solid 
ground. 

A constant look over the 
shoulder facing an uncertain 
future is part of the immi- 
grant experience. My family 
did the only thing we could 
do to make our future more 
certain. We persevered to 
make our stay here perma- 
nent. After five years of liv- 
ing in the way I described, 
we were eligible to apply 
for permanent resident sta- 
tus, popularly known as a 
green card. In addition to 
the paperwork, we also had 
to travel to a designated site 
to complete biometrics and 
health exams, as well as pay 
thousands of dollars in fees. 

As a green card holder, I 
became eligible to work and 
felt more comfortable travel- 
ing abroad because | could 
return to the U.S. more free- 
ly. There are still conditions 
to keep in mind: I could not 
stay outside of the U.S. for 
more than one year (it was 
considered a disruption of 
permanent residence and 
would require a re-entry 
permit), my green card was 
only valid for 10 years and 


For more 
information 


Rights and responsibilities of a 
permanent resident: www.uscis. 
gov/green-card/atter-green-card- 
granted/rights-and-responsibili- 
ties-permanent-resident/ 
rights-and-responsibili- 
ties-green-card-holder-perma- 
nent-resident 


would then have to be 
renewed, and J was required 
to carry it and be prepared 
to show it at all times. 
Green card holders can still 
be deported when he/she 
commits a crime. (Perma- 
nent residents also cannot 
vote or run for public 
office). 

I was a green card holder 
when I graduated from col- 
lege. My graduation was 
special because my dad 
marched in the ceremony 
with me - in cap, gown and 
hood - as a faculty member 
of the university. Driven by 
both my ambition to suc- 
ceed and the fear that every- 
thing can change in an 
instant, I offered my parents 
a US. college diploma with 
the words cum laude. After 
everything we'd been 
through in the first five 
years, it was the least I 
could do. 

So, why do immigrants 
seem to be more motivated? 
For me, this motivation 
stems from values and 
upbringing, pressure to 
prove one’s worth and a 
response to uncertainty. 
These create a powerful 
drive for excellence. This 
drive, coupled with being 
law-abiding, is a recipe for 
success in this country. 


Dianne Frances D. Pow- 
ell can be followed on Twit- 
ter @DianneOnline. 


Find part 5 of this series 
in next Sunday's Tri- 
bune-Star. 
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Making a promise to my chosen country 


Years of hard work on the path to citizenship 


By Dianne Frances D. Powell 
SPECIAL TO THE TRIBUNE-STAR 


I made two significant life decisions 
in my early 20s and both were ruled by 
the heart. The first-was marrying Scott 
Powell, a graduate school classmate | fell 
in love with, and the second was volun- 
teering to become a citizen of the United 
States, the country I have grown to love. 

At first glance, these two decisions 
look nothing alike, but venturing beyond 
the surface will reveal otherwise. Simply 
put, becoming a naturalized US. citizen 
is a commitment. I chose the U.S. and it 


iin. 


chose me. This choice comes with 
responsibilities and promises — to serve, 
love and cherish — for better or worse. 

I made this commitment at age 24, 
almost a decade after I followed my par- 
ents’ lead and moved to this country as 
a teenager. When I came to this country, 
I brought with me Filipino values and 
culture which served as my rock as I 


forged my path in this new environment. 


In gratitude for the life the U.S. has 
made possible for me and in service to 
its ideals, I decided to embrace this 
country as my own. 
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Dianne receives an American flag during her naturalization oath of 
allegiance ceremony at a federal courthouse in Indianapolis in 
November 2010. Dianne became a U.S. citizen almost 10 years after 
moving to the country. 
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I applied for US. citizen- 
ship as soon as I was eligible 
and did so independent of my 
parents or my husband. 

In the summer of 2010, I 
meticulously filled out natu- 
ralization form N-400, an 
extensive questionnaire which 
gets as specific as listing the 
exact dates of any travel 
abroad you have done for a 
time period. With it I sent 
copies of my green card, two 
color photos taken according 
to specifications, and a check 
for $675 to cover the natural- 
ization application and bio- 
metric services fees. In addi- 
tion to an interview which 
evaluates the English skills 
and US. history/government 
knowledge of the applicant, 
the process also includes fin- 
gerprinting and background 
checks. 

There are several ways to 
obtain US. citizenship: by 
being born in the US. and its 
territories; by having parents 
who are citizens at the time of 
birth; by applying for derived 
or acquired citizenship 
through parents; and by 
applying for naturalization. 

According to the U.S. Citi- 
zenship and Immigration Ser- 
vices, green card holders (per- 
manent residents) may apply 
for naturalization through a 
variety of paths including a 
qualifying service in the US. 
armed forces and eligibility to 
file as a spouse of a US. citi- 
zen. | qualified for naturaliza- 
tion by another path: being a 
permanent resident for five 
years, meeting all other eligi- 
bility requirements and pass- 
ing all the necessary tests. 

It's not as simple as many 
people think. In addition to 
being a person of “good moral 
character, attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of 
the United States,” applicants 
have to meet specific residen- 
cy requirements preceding the 
date of application including 
having lived in the state, or 
USCIS district with jurisdic- 
tion for at least three months; 
be physically present in the 
United States for at least 30 
months out of the five years; 
and have continuous resi- 
dence within the United 
States from the naturalization 
application date up to the 
time of naturalization. For this 
reason, I avoided traveling 
abroad or moving out of my 
area pending my naturaliza- 
tion. 

When I received notice to 
appear for an interview, I 


immediately started memoriz- | 


ing the answers to all 100 
questions in the booklet pro- 
vided by USCIS to prepare 
for the civics test. I even had a 
CD to help me study. During 
the interview, my English 
skills were evaluated by the 
officer as Í answered a few of 
the civics questions. I was so 
happy when I passed. 

Just like other significant 
occasions in my life thus far, I 
took the naturalization oath 
on a cold day. It was Novem- 
ber 2010 and | arrived at the 
Indianapolis federal court- 
house early with my husband 
and my great aunt and great 
uncle. We were the first to 
arrive in the courtroom, but it 
didn't take long before the 
room was packed with people 
of different races, cultural 
backgrounds, faiths and lan- 
guages all prepared to swear 
their allegiance to the United 
States of America. 

From my seat at the front, 
I had a clear view of the 
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Dianne holds the “I voted today!” sticker after voting in the 2012 


general election in Terre Haute. It was the first time she ever 


voted in a presidential election. 


judge and under his watchful 
eye, | raised my right hand 
and declared, on oath, that “I 
absolutely and entirely 
renounce and abjure all alle- 
giance and fidelity to any for- 
eign prince, potentate, state, or 
sovereignty, of whom or 
which I have heretofore been 
a subject or citizen; that I will 
support and defend the Con- 
stitution and laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America against 
all enemies, foreign and 
domestic...” 

I further promised on this 


` oath to obey the law when 


required to bear arms on 
behalf of the U.S, to perform 
noncombatant service and 
perform work of national 
importance under civilian 


Dianne visiting Ellis Island in 2011. 


direction. | made these prom- 
ises freely - in unison with 
other immigrants ~ invoking 
the name of God. 

This brief naturalization 
ceremony was the culmina- 
tion of decades of hard work, 
sacrifice and prayers by sever- 
al members of my family 
including myself. During the 
ceremony, I was presented 
with my naturalization certifi- 
cate, which replaced my green 
card as the most important 
document I possess. Then, I 
was given the opportunity to 
register to vote, which I 
immediately took. As a for- 
mer non-citizen, I know what 
it’s like - and how it feels - 
to not be able to vote and I 
relish the chance to finally do 


Dianne saw the Statue of Liberty 


aw 


up close for the first time on a trip to New York in 2011. The stat- 


ue stands as a symbol of freedom for immigrants coming to the United States. 
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so. (It is important to note that 
I couldn't register to vote in 
any election until I became a 
US. citizen at age 24. This 
was because when I turned 
18, I was still a Filipino citizen 
residing in the U.S. I was only 
eligible to register in the Phil- 
ippines). 

I do not take my US. citi- 
zenship for granted because I 
experienced just what it takes 
to earn it My love for my 
adopted home manifests itself 
in the votes I cast every elec- 


tion, my contribution to this 
economy, and my participa- 
tion in my community. I am 
raising my kids to love this 
country and all its people 
because I understand what a 
true privilege being an Ameri- 
can is. 

Many people in developing 
countries can only dream of 
stepping foot in this country, 
and not all who are able to 
come here choose to stay or 
are able to stay. Still many 
others who live here perma- 
nently choose not to become 
citizens or are unable to-do 
so. I feel humbled to have 
been blessed to build this life 
with my family and J owe it 
to others to make the most of 
it 

I chose to be a citizen of 
this country because to me, it 
stands as a beacon of democ- 
racy and freedom promising 
rights, liberty and opportunity 
for me to live a full and 
happy life. Generations of 
Americans — naturalized and 


Can you pass the 
naturalization 
civics test? 


E wwwuscis.gov/sites/default/ 
files/USCIS/Office%200f%20 
Citizenship/Citizenship%20 
Resource%20Center%20Site/ 
Publications/100q.pdf 


More about 
naturalization 


E wwwuscis.gov/citizenship/ 
learners/learn-about- 
naturalization 


natural born - have made 
sacrifices to make this possi- 
ble for me. In gratitude, I join 
in our collective responsibility 
to ensure that the American 
promise is alive for genera- 
tions to come. 


Dianne Frances D. Powell 
can be followed on Twitter @ 
DianneOnline. 


Find part 8 of this series in 
next Sunday's Tribune-Star. 
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An example of what 
happens when you 
meet someone halfway 


I'm a firm believer that the people 
around us influence who we become, and 
this belief stems from experience. 

When | met my husband, I was trying 
to make my own way in life while mak- 
ing sense of the identity shift I was expe- 


AN IMMIGRANTS EXPERIENCE © 


Those around us influence who we become 


education class on strategies for cultural 
and international understanding at Ohio 
University. It was taught by a clever pro- 
fessor who assigned a quarter-long amigo 
(a Spanish word which means friend) 
project requiring us to meet regularly 
with classmates of different backgrounds 


and keep a journal of our observations 


dent? 


riencing as a result of my immigration. 
Scott and I met in 2007 in a graduate 
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about our differences and similarities. By 
the end of the first class, Scott and I were 
amigo partners. 

As we talked through the require- 
ments of the project, I told him I was not 
a citizen but I lived here permanently. 
Should I represent myself in our project 
as a Filipino or as a U.S. permanent resi- 
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Dianne and Scott perform Carifiosa, a traditional Filipino dance, 
at their wedding in Ohio in 2009. They also danced to the tune 
of an American rap song during their first dance. 
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Influence: Celebrating differences 
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Scott's answer revealed 
understanding and insight 
unusual of someone who 
didn’t experience moving to 
another country. “Both” 

The man I just met would 
become influential in my 
continued assimilation into 
this country because from 
then on, he became my 
walking Wikipedia on all 
things American life — from 
explaining certain phrases or 
TV show references to social 
issues and business practices. 
I rely on and constantly 
solicit his advice. 

During our amigo meet- 
ings, which actually turned 
into dates early on, we field- 
ed questions from each other 
that revealed the obvious: 
We are from two different 
worlds. He was born in 
1970s Ohio, and I was born 
in 1980s Philippines; I grew 
up in the cities of Manila 
and South Bend, and he 
grew up in small town of 
Beaver; he was in the last 
year of his Ph.D. program, 
and I was just starting a two- 
year master’s; he is white, 
and I'm brown; he was Prot- 
estant at the time, and I'm a 
lifelong Catholic; he had 
never seen Filipino food in 
his life, while I couldn't go a 
week without it; his zodiac 
sign is ruled by Mars, and 
mine is ruled by Venus. 

One can say our marriage 
is proof of the theory oppo- 
sites attract, but I believe as 
we got to know each other, 
Scott and I discovered we 
are more alike than we are 
different. We both like travel, 
trying different restaurants, 
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watching movies, and bar- 
gain shopping; we are both 
smart and are fascinated by 
history; we believe in educa- 
tion and community service; 
we both have drive to suc- 
ceed because of our humble 
beginnings; we have shared 
philosophy and values; and 
more importantly, we share 
the same curiosity, openness 
and acceptance of our 
diverse backgrounds. 

This openness and accep- 
tance paved the way for a 
relationship where each 
party feels safe and secure 
that they are loved for who 
they truly are. Two years 
later, we got married at the 
campus where we met, 
attended by family and 
friends from both sides. Two 
of my aunts traveled from . 
the Philippines specifically 
for the event, which 
embraced a theme celebrat- 
ing this Filipino-American 
union. 

This interracial, intercul- 
tural marriage has been 
going strong for almost 10 
years. It is powered by love 
and sustained by time and 
effort to get to know and 


in 2007. 


Dianne shows Scott around a Filipino store in Columbus, Ohio, 


Care 


Scott Powell and his twin brother, Shannon, both wore the bar- 
ong, a traditional Filipino attire, during Dianne and Scott's wed- 
ding in Ohio in 2009. Dianne’s maid of honor, Cecilia Maina, 
and others in the wedding party wore modern-style clothes. 


understand each other. Both 
of us have visited each oth- 
er’s hometowns and have 
met each other's families. In 
fact, it was a priority for us 
early in our marriage to 
travel to the Philippines in 
order to introduce Scott to 
my Filipino relatives. 

Life can get interesting in 
the Powell house because of 
our blended cultural ties. For 
example, Filipino and Ameri- 
can (or Italian, Mexican or 
Chinese) foods are represent- 
ed at meal times to satisfy 
different tastes. While we 
often speak English in the 
house, we also sometimes 
speak Tagalog, particularly - 
out of respect - when Scott 
is not around. Because of the 
length of our time together 
and his close relationship 


ried to a Filipina, Scott affec- 
tionately referred to himself 
as Filipino by marriage. 

For the most part, we live 
much like other American 
families, but there are some 
aspects of Filipino culture 
practiced in our home. For 
example, our kids greet a 
Filipino elder by bowing 
toward the hand of the elder 
and pressing their forehead 
on the elder’s hand. This is 
called the mano gesture, 
which, according to Filipino 
culture, is a sign of respect. 
This respect of elders stems 
from the high value of fami- 
ly in Filipino culture. Along 
the same vein, the Powells 
always get together with my 
parents and siblings during 
holidays. 

I married a man whose 
understanding and kindness 
knows no bounds. This 
shows in his tolerance of 


Dianne and Scott touring a cultural park in the Philippines with 


Dianne’s cousins in 2012. 


some of our superstitious 
practices at home even 
though I know he doesn’t 
believe in them. For exam- 
ple, we purchase 12 different 
round fruits for our celebra- 
tions to ring in the new year 
for good luck in all 12 
months of the year; we keep 
our rice container filled with 
rice to ensure abundance of 
food; and we never sweep 
toward the door because it is 
tantamount to money being 
swept out. 

These are examples of 
real cultural differences but 
being in an interracial mar- 
tiage also comes with anoth- 
er set of challenges and none 
is from inside the home. This 
is because differences in skin 
color are superficial, there- 
fore, inconsequential. 

Nevertheless, this type of 
Marriage in 21st century 
United States means endur- 
ing subtle hints from society 
that somehow, this marriage 
is unusual: people’s stares or 
surprise upon hearing we're 
married; the jokes that our 
kids represent the United 
Nations; or my personal 
favorite, the stereotype that 
I'm married to my husband 
for immigration reasons. 
During a family trip with 
my parents, there was one 
not-so-subtle hint: a server 
only addressed my husband 
(and ignored the rest of us) 
because he was white. 

Through years of kind- 
hess, understanding and 
faith, Scott and 1 have been 
changed by our experiences 


À 


with each other. I’ve trans- 
formed from an immigrant 
trying to be fluent in Ameri- 
can English to someone who 
makes a living communicat- 
ing in English. By the same 
token, he went from some- 
one who has never been out- 
side Ohio into a multicultur- 
alism advocate who takes 
students on trips abroad. 

Our marriage isn’t perfect 
because no marriage is. Yes, 
we have disagreements but 
once the tug-of-war is over 
and a compromise is 
reached, we emerge wiser 
and stronger. It has been 
proven time and time again 
that we are stronger together. 

I asked Scott recently if 
he thought we would have 
fallen in love if it weren't for 
the amigo project. He said he ` 
didn’t think so, and I agree. 
But because we took the 
time to get to know each 
other, to set aside our preju- 
dices, to strengthen our simi- 
Jarities and to celebrate our 
differences, we are lovingly 
bearing witness to each oth- 
er’s lives in a lifelong union. 
Ours is an example of what 
happens when you meet 
someone halfway. So, take 
the time to get to know an 
amigo or amiga. 

Start today. 


Dianne Frances D. Powell 
can be followed on Twitter 
@DianneOnline. 

Find part 9 of this series 
in next Sunday's Tri- 
bune-Star. 
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SIXTH IN A SERIES: What's it 
like to be an immigrant in Amer- 
ica today? To seek a new life in a 
foreign land with a different lan- 
guage and culture? Where oppor- 
tunity abounds but people you 
encounter may not always be 
welcoming? On Sundays for the 
next several weeks, an immigrant 
shares her story and gives 
insights into the process of 
becoming a first-generation 
American. 


His 


AN IMMIGRANTS EXPERIENCE 


Immigrants sometimes find themselves 
suspended between and shaped by two cultures 


By DIANNE Frances D. PowELL manifested itself during a visit to the Philip- 

SPECIAL TO THE TRIBUNE-STAR pines in 2006, my first since relocating to 
the United States almost five years earlier. 
This was the first international trip | took 
after receiving my U.S. permanent resident 
status and graduating from college. I was 
eager to return to see the grandparents, 
uncles, aunts, cousins, second cousins, for- 
mer teachers, classmates and neighbors I 
dearly missed. 


Stories on immigrants’ experiences often 
only capture the struggles surrounding a 
person's or family’s initial move to the U.S., 
but in so doing, misses a critical component 
of the immigrant experience. A look at an 
immigrant’s succeeding years sheds light to 
a transformation process that shakes her 
identity to the core. 

For me, a cultural identity struggle first Turn to IDENTITY, A6 


Dianne, Leonar- 
do and Scott 


Powell enjoy the 


2015 Filipi- 
no-American 
Christmas party 
in Terre Haute. 
Dianne was 
pregnant with 
Raphael at the 
time. The event 
allows a portion 
of the Filipino 
community to 
practice tradi- 
tions and hold 
on to their heri- 
tage and culture. 
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Identity: Returning to Philippines for 
first time proved to be culture shock 
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When I stepped outside 
the airport of the Philippines’ 


capital of Manila, I was greet- 


ed with fierce humidity and 
heat you can only get from a 
busy metropolitan on a tropi- 
cal island. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the warm smiles of 
my mother’s sisters who 
picked me up from the air- 
port at almost midnight after 
a nearly 24-hour journey. 

Thanks to my family's 
hospitality, those three weeks 
in the Philippines were filled 
with many activities I care- 
fully planned for and expect- 
ed: bonding with loved ones 
and friends, checking out the 
most recently-developed 
spots, eating Filipino food 
and visiting an island I've 
always dreamed of visiting - 
Boracay. 

When I visited Boracay, 
my eyes were opened to the 
natural unexploited beauty of 
the Philippines. I also appre- 
ciated the peacefulness and 
simplicity of life, a welcome 
break from the fast-paced 
American life. I may have 
been from there but my trav- 
els around the Philippines 
had been limited because my 
family didn’t always have 
money to go on vacation 
when Į was growing up. It is 
ironic to think that I had the 
means and opportunity to see 
more of my native land after 
I’ve left it. 

I didn’t expect culture 
shock from a place I thought 
I knew and yet, that’s exactly 
what I got during this trip. 
This was the first time I real- 
ized that my time in America 
- a crucial time shaping a 
young person's identity ~ had 
changed me. I had become 
“Americanized,” and this pro- 
cess had made me a stranger 
in my birthplace. 

I can point to several 
examples of this. One, the 
heat in the place in which I 
was born ~ and lived in for 
15 years — actually made it 
hard to cope when I devel- 
oped fever and an upper 
respiratory infection a few 
days after arrival; two, Į 
found myself impatient at the 
bumper to bumper Manila 
traffic that caused me to be 
inefficient (on one particular 
day, I was only able to go to 
the bank and visit my old 
school because of the traffic 
jam); three, I was astonished 
that many offices closed for 
two hours for lunch (they call 
it siesta) during a regular 
weekday because I was used 
to the normal business hours 
in the U.S.; and fourth, I had 
to adjust my language. Just 
as I had to concentrate 
switching from Tagalog to 
English when | first arrived 
in Indiana, I had to focus 
switching from English to 
Tagalog during this trip. To 
the Filipino ears, I had an 
American accent. 

< I found myself suspended 
between two cultures, shaped 
by and a representative of 
both. Navigating two cultures 
should sound familiar to 
many immigrants. In the 
beginning, we strongly iden- 
tify with our native culture 
and struggle to assimilate, 
then, with constant contact 
with one’s adopted culture, 
this identification slowly 
erodes and over time, the 
new environment prevails in 
a decisive victory that may 


Dianne and her sons, Leonardo, 5, and Raphael, 2, at Jollibee 
Chicago, a popular Filipino fast food chain. 
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Leonardo and Raphie enjoy traditional Filipino food during the 


family's recent trip to Chicago. 


Dianne loved ice cream from this vendor growing up so she 
couldn't pass this photo opportunity when she visited the Philip- 
pines in 2006, the first time since moving to the U.S. 
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make our native culture 
almost unrecognizable. It is 
yet one more price of being 
an immigrant. 

It begs the question: 
Would a young woman like 
me who has been assimilated 
into this country ever be able 
to live long-term in the Phil- 
ippines again? Perhaps, but it 
would be tough. It would 
even be tougher for my 
younger sister who cannot 
speak a word of Tagalog. 


Admittedly, I may be 
slowly drifting from my 
native culture but I am proud 
of my roots, the foundation 
upon which I built my drive 
to embrace the opportunities 
America has given me. I still 
hold on to important Filipino 
values especially close family 
ties. As a product of the only 
Catholic country in southeast 
Asia, I regularly attend 
church and observe Catholic 
celebrations. I socialize and 
bond with other Filipino fam- 
ilies in South Bend, Chatta- 
nooga, Terre Haute and other 
parts of the country, in the 
spirit of communal unity. In 
fact, I just visited friends in 
South Bend for Labor Day 
weekend and made a stop in 
Chicago to visit Jollibee, a 
Filipino fast food chain that 
recently opened a franchise 
in the area. It was my favor- 
ite restaurant growing up. 

I also witness in my fami- 
ly and friends the ways in 
which immigrants attempt to 
hold:on»to their heritage:and 
culture. For the Filipinos in 
Terre Haute, this comes in 
the form of a monthly gath- 
ering at St. Margaret Mary 
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Dianne and Reymon on a motorized tricycle, a popular way to get around in rural areas of the > 


Philippines. The driver is a good friend of the family in the province of Pangasinan. 


Dianne poses for a photo in front of her for- 
mer school in the Philippines during her visit in 


2006. 


Dianne's husband, Scott Powell, and son, 


Haute. 


3-year-old Leonardo, open presents at the 2015 
Filipino-American Christmas party in Terre 


Dianne visits the Philippines in 2006, her first time since moving to the U.S. 


Catholic Church, an annual 
Christmas party in which 
many wear traditional Filipi- 
no attire, and sometimes 
almost weekly attendance of 
each other's birthday parties, 
anniversaries and weddings. 

For the most part, activi- 
ties revolve around our 
shared faith. An example is 
the Filipino-American pil- 
grimage to honor Mary and 
the saints at Saint Mary-of- 
the-Woods, which took place 
just this weekend. But I’ve 
seen other examples in 
which we've supported each 
other's businesses, aspirations 
and goals. Filipino gatherings 
are always marked by danc- 
ing, karaoke, good food and 
a lot of laughter. I've heard it 
said by fellow immigrants 
that they painstakingly orga- 
nize and support these events 
and activities in an effort to 
keep the culture alive and to 
pass it down to the next gen- 
eration. 

The identity of every 
immigrant who has'come to 
this country has been 
changed by it In turn, the 
fabric of this nation is altered 
for the better. Whether in or 


out of the U.S., experience 
with another group of people, 
culture and tradition expands 
your view and enriches your 
life. It fuels the greatness of 
America. 

I continued to be changed 
by America in the years fol- 
lowing my first trip to the 
Philippines. I got a job in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
later in Washington, D.C. 
before I went to graduate 
school in Ohio where I met 
Scott, a man filled with integ- 
rity and promise who swept 
me off my feet. 

During a class in graduate 
school, we went around the 
room for introductions in 
which we stated our names 


and the country we represent 
in our respective programs. 
My professor jokingly clari- « 
fied whether I was represent- 
ing the Philippines or the 
US. I was uncertain of the 
answer at the time because 
my identification with the 
Philippines was strong, but I 
had declared the U.S. as my = 
home. More than a decade = 
later, I have an answer for = 
the professor. It's quite simpl 
that I'm proud to be Filipi- 5 
no-American. = 
= 


can be followed on Twitter = 
@DianneOnline. e 

Find part 7 of this series ~ 
in next Sunday's Tribune-Star. 
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Guided by the legacies of those who come before us 
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next several weeks, an immigrant 
shares her story and gives 
insights into the process of 
becoming a first-generation 
American. 
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very year on my birthday; I observe tra- 
ditions I acquired from my Filipino 
upbringing: I attend Mass to thank God 
for another year of life and I eat some 
form of noodle dish because according to 
superstition, noodles signify a long life. 
Engaging in these practices make my 
birthday both celebratory and reflective. 
When I turned 32 on Monday, I had the 
opportunity to reflect on my life - where | 
have been and where I am going. My 
thoughts turned to advice given to me by my 
mom’s co-worker just before I left the Philip- 


pines: “Be somebody” 

These words gave me inspiration to 
embrace every opportunity as I replanted and 
nurtured my roots on American soil. To me, 
this was not only an advice but also a chal- 
lenge to be all that I can be. 

I have been living in the U.S. two years 
longer than I lived in the country where I 
was born. I am proud to count myself, my 
father, my mother, my brother and my sister 
among the 21st century immigrants of this 
country who partake on important legacies 
of diversity, innovation, entrepreneurship, 
excellence and service. 
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Dianne, Scott, Leonardo and Raphael Powell at Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods last fall. 
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I strive to honor this lega- 
cy in the many roles I play: 
as a writer and communica- 
tions professional, a wife to 
an educator seeking public 
Office, a leader in community 
organizations, a donor to var- 
fous causes, a dutiful daugh- 
fer and sister, and a friend to 
many of you. But the most 
important title I hold is 
“mommy” to two boys who 
will inherit the responsibili- 
ties as well as the privileges 
bf representing the best of 
two cultures. Rearing my 
sons to understand and 
embrace their blended heri- 
tage and to earnestly pursue 
their potential is my top pri- 
ority. 

Ours is a typical modern 
American family. I gave birth 
to both my sons in a Terre 
Haute hospital with my hus- 
band in the delivery room. 
My husband and I work on 
weekdays, and together, the 
family goes to church on 
Sundays. We struggle to keep 
up with the housework, we 
diligently help my kindergar- 
tener with homework and 
we run after my 2-year-old 
all over the house. 

Because we are a mixed 
family, my kids are being 
raised and exposed to vari- 
ous aspects of Filipino cul- 
ture. I can point to several 
examples: my youngest calls 
my eldest “kuya,” a Filipino 
title for older brother, they 
eat white rice ~ a staple in 
Filipino diet - with any dish, 
and people around them 
speak Filipino dialects. 

Just like many parents, I 
am trying my best to raise 
them to serve God and 
respect others. Naturally, I 
am anxious about what the 
future may hold for my boys, 
but I am first to admit that I 
expect a lot from them. I 
expect both of them to “be 
somebody” someday. 

I expect them to carve a 
path guided by the legacies 
of their family-centered and 
hardworking grandfather 
who beat the odds to bring 
his family to the U.S.; to 
learn the values of their self- 

{ess and risk-taking grand- 
mother, the glue who held 
the family together; to emu- 
late their thoughtful and dili- 
gent uncle; and to tap into 
their creative and indepen- 
dent minds like their aunt. 

| hope they follow the 
examples of their faith-filled 
great-great grandmother 
whose prayers, I believe, pro- 
pelled the success of my 
immigration as well as the 
generosity of their great aunt 
and uncle whose help made 
the transition possible. More 
importantly, I expect them to 
embrace the kindness of 
their wise father who loves 
people because of character 
and not skin color. 

When they are old 
enough, I plan to teach them 
the definition of “immigrant” 
The word simply refers to a 
person who moves to anoth- 
er country to live permanent- 
ly. I want them to understand 
that by this definition, we 
can find immigrants all 
around us, not only in the 
US. but also in every settled 
land. At any point, you could 
become an immigrant. 

I also intend to share with 
them stories about the U.S. 
immigrants I know: military 
veterans, doctors, physical 
therapists, nurses, professors, 
chemists, videographers, fac- 
tory workers, chefs, store 
greeters, accountants, engi- 
neers, farmers, construction 
workers and entrepreneurs. I 
hope to inspire them with 
more stories about how these 
immigrants’ children and 
grandchildren turn into jour- 
nalists, teachers, lawyers, 
YouTube celebrities, senators 
and even presidents. 

I will do my best to 
ensure they understand that 
their diversity is an asset. I 
want them to be citizens of 
and to the world by setting 
good examples and contrib- 
uting to the upliftment of 
human lives. I want the very 
best for them and I also want 
them to give their very best 
to humanity, just like many 
patriotic Americans before 
them have done. 

One hundred years or so 
from now, my grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren may 
no longer know my name - 
or my birthday - but I still 
2xpect them to continue to 
tulfill the American promise 
dy Working to strengthen 
their families, communities, 
industries and their country’s 


typical modern family 2a 


_ Raphael and Leonardo enjoy pony rides at the recent Earth Day event at Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods. 
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Dianne and her son, Raphael, 2, at Chicago's Millennium Park 
on Sept. 3. 
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Above left: The Powell boys pose for a picture with Grandmother, Flocerfina de Guzman, at her 
graduation ceremony in 2017. She received her master’s degree in public administration. Above 
right: Dianne’s dad, Melchor de Guzman, taking a break with his grandchildren Leonardo and 
Raphael, during a walk around Indiana University South Bend in July. 


Grant Letters of Intent 
due November 1st 


Grani-seeking community groups and nonprofit organiza- 
tions in Vigo County must submit letters of intent for the 
Community Foundation’s Fall grant cycle by November 1st. 


To submit a letter of intent, visit our online application 
process at http://wvcf.com/grantapplicationforms or call 
812.232.2234. 


WABASH VALLEY 
COMMUNITY 
FOUNDATION 
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200 South 8th Street, Terre Haute, IN 47807 | 812.232.2234 | wycfcom 


Two-year-old Dianne blows 
out her birthday candle during 
a small gathering at the fami- 
ly's Manila, Philippines apart- 
ment in 1988. 
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Flocerfina de Guzman holds her 1-year-old daughter Dianne _ 

and helps her blow out her birthday candle in the Philippines in 
1987. Neighborhood kids who attended enjoyed cake, spaghetti 
noodles, fish and a variety of Filipino dishes. 


Dianne accompanies son Leonardo, 5, on his first roller coaster 
ride at Disney World's newly-opened attraction, Toy Story Land, 
in July. 


About the Author 


At age 15, Dianne Frances de Guzman Powell came with her parents 
to America in 2001, shortly after the terrorist attacks of 9/11. She 
became a U.S. citizen in 2010 at age 24. She is a former Tribune-Star 
reporter and is currently a marketing and communications specialist at 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College. Powell, now 31, lives in Terre Haute 
with her husband and two children. 

thing when they encounter a 
new immigrant: that once 
upon a time, their ancestors 
who came to this country 
had dreams, too. 

Dianne Frances D. Pow- 
ell can be followed on Twit- 
ter @DianneOnline. 

This is the final install- 
ment of this nine-part series. 
Read all nine pieces at 
tribstar.com. 


place in the world. I expect 
them to share the abundance 
and spirit of America and to 
extend its ideals of freedom 
and equality by warmly wel- 
coming newcomers who are 
willing to help them in this 
work. 

One hundred years from 
now, when my descendants 
are living their dreams, I 
want them to remember one 


Luxury is Built-In, Not Tacked On at the Villas! 
Pamper yourself in our relaxing Spa and go for ice cream 
in the Café. Enjoy popcorn and a movie in our Theatre 
with family, friends and staff! Remember, Compassionate 
Care is Available 24 hours a day as needed. 


Call 812-420-2188 Today! Join us for a tour and lunch. 
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Indiana’s Coffin safe house was ‘Grand 
Central Station of Underground Railroad’ 


By Davip AND Kay Scott 
CNHI TraveL WRITERS 


While researching a July trip to Indi- 
ana, we came across mention of an 
important safe house used by escaping 
African-American slaves in the mid-19th 
century. , 

A busy stop along the fabled Under- 
ground Railroad, the house and adjacent 
interpretive center are now a state his- 
toric site. Our Indiana trip would take us 
near the site’s location in the vicinity of 
Richmond, so we decided to visit what 
historians sometimes call “Grand Cen- 
cae of the Underground Rail- 
road” 

During the early 1800s, a network of 
secret routes and safe houses, known as 
“stations” was established to assist slaves 
attempting to escape to free states and 
Canada. 


y-‘The'shaves;referred»to)as “freedom * yr" 
seekers,” were aided by sympathetic abo- ` 


Iitionists. . S AAIE TORY 
£ Owners of homes where freedom 
eekers took refuge were"$tationmas- 
ters,” and individuals wha:helped move 
ffeedom seekers during the night were 
“conductors.” nN 
f Levi and Catharine Coffin:served as 
todt the most important, stattonmas- 

ters in the Underground’Rajiltoad. 

{ Born and raised as Quakers in the - 
sfave: state of North Carolina, the couple’. 
moved to Newport (now Fountain City) 1: 
ift'the free state of Indiana. following 2-7 
their marriage. bets aye 

+; While operating a successful dry ~ 
gods business, the Coffins, along with 
other members of the Quaker communi- 
ty, established and operated an import- 
ant way point that received a steady 
stream of freedom seekers. 

4 The Coffins’ hometown was at the 
cpnvergence of three escape routes from 
tne South and an equal number of 
escape routes to the North. 

The Underground Railroad network 
is-believed to have assisted 100,000 free- 
dom seekers between 1800 and 1865. 

© The Coffins alone are thought to have 
assisted more than 2,000 fleeing slaves, 
with Levi sometimes referred to as 
“President of the Underground Railroad” 

« In 1847, the Coffins were asked to 
move to Cincinnati, Ohio, where they 
would.-operate a warehouse selling-cot- 


~-slave labor. A 


i 


Underground Railroad safehouse: The eight-room Coffin house in Fountain City, 
Indiana, is a national historic landmark and the centerpiece for the Levi and Catharine 


Coffin State Historic Site. 
ton goods and sugar not produced with 


“\ The couple agreed to go for five 


years, but ended up staying for the rest 


» of their lives. 


Upon arrival at the historic site, we 
met site manager Joanna Hahn who 
offered a tour of the interpretive center. 

The modern center houses numerous 
exhibits and offers an excellent 10-min- 
ute introductory film describing the 
Underground Railroad. Of particular 
interest is a discussion of the risk for 
those such as the Coffins who participat- 
ed in hiding escaped slaves. 

One exhibit tells the story:of- William 
Bush: a fugitive slave, who had himself 
shipped to Levi Coffin in a wooden 
crate. 

Arriving alive but hungry, he 
remained in what was then called New- 
port, assisting the Coffins while working 
as a blacksmith. Today, his 
great-pgreat-granddaughter, Eileen Baker, 
serves as a Coffin House tour guide. 

Following an hour or so:in the inter- 
pretive center, we headed next door to 
the home constructed in 1839 by the 


» «Coffins,» oe 


JA garret (small attic room) includes 
a tiny closet door easily concealed by a 


‘bed. It is thought as many as 14 free- 


dom seekers were hidden in the closet 
space at one time. 

Two additional unusual features are a 
baie, with a kitchen and spring-fed 
well: 
Freedom seekers moved during dark- 
ness and needed to be fed and cared for 
upon arrival. 

Light during the middle of the night 
would be concealed with a basement 
kitchen, while an inside well made it 
unnecessary to carry pails from outside. 

A large barn behind the house has a 
wagon with a hidden compartment in 
which freedom seekers would hide 
during a journey between stations. 

Fortunately, in his later years, Levi 
Coffin authored a book, “Reminiscences 
of Levi Coffin,” based on his journals. 

His hope was that proceeds from the 
book would provide for Catharine after 
his death. 

Although Levi was a competent busi- 
nessman, the couple used most of their 
financial resources to assist the freedom 
seekers. 
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This old postcard showcases a supposed transport site. The stories abound that Parke County farmers — many of them Quakers — 


would hide fugitive slaves heading north in their grain wagons. While the mill no longer exists, there are reports of a former tunnel 
beneath the dam. 
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The current Allen Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
rebuilt after the 1913 Easter tornado, is a far cry from the small 
one-room house that originally stood at the corner of First and 
Sheets (now Crawford) streets. For many years, it was the only 
church for the African Americans living in Terre Haute, and 
often freedom seekers would hide within the congregation as 
they blended into the community or moved further north. 


THE JOURNEY TO FREEDOM 


Indiana Freedom Trails Inc. allows people to follow trek slaves took along the Underground Railroad 


Just as those in the 19th century ventured 
forth seeking freedom from bondage in the 
South and seeking assistance along the way, 
Indiana Freedom Trails Inc. gathers informa- 
tion and forwards it along to those who pos- 
sess an interest in this fascinating but often 
secretive portion of history's Hoosier heritage. 

Established in 1998, Indiana Freedom 
Trails Inc. invites the community to share 


stories and participate in the organization’s 
efforts to continue along the paths that its 
mission statement professes. 

The network of the Underground Railroad 
through Indiana brought together people of 
several colors and religions, Northern and 
Southern, enslaved and free, in ordinary and 
extraordinary ways - united in a common 
cause. 
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‘In the late1800s, early historian William H. Seibert concluded that 
one of the three major routes of the Underground Railroad came 
through Vigo County. While actual records of proof are scarce, 
rumors have it that there were several stops in the Terre Haute 
area. Seibert's original documents are at the Ohio State Library. 


The 1848 house across fron 


: Erected from 
i from Terre Haute to Lafayet 


rócks from 
surrounding 
Bloomingdale 
farms in 1926, 
this memorial 

to Quakers 

> Alfred and 
» Rhoda Hadley 
commemorated 
the assistance 
they gave to 
freedom 

; seekers going 
© north. Farmer 
Hadley is 

f assumed to be 
; one of the 
farmers who 
transported 
“them in grain 
= wagons from 
Markle Mill. 


The Wabash River has been 
route through Indiana. Thou; 
for freedom seekers, the ste 
stowaways as their passenge 
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Many people may know about activity 
relating to the Underground Railroad along 
the east side of the state, but the western 
side was full of activity, as well. 

It is not often described or documented, 
but had many of the acts of heroism and 
danger that many fiction tales use as 


People can join in a journey that will 


site was Frederick Markle’s residence, a mill 
y Slave hunters would watch for freedom seekers going north by searching nearby farms. 


blood for many who have lived along its 
south, making it questionable as a path 
§ that once were plentiful could have had 


carry them along the tracks of a railroad 
with no rails, stopping at depots that they 
would never suspect, as they meet some fas- 
cinating folks along the way. 

Indiana Freedom Trails meetings take 
place quarterly at the Indiana Historical 
Society in downtown Indianapolis. For more 
information on programs, membership and 
events, visit indianafreedomtrails.org. 
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As early as 1815, Lost Creek Township, largest of the 
three free black settlements in Vigo County, played 
a major part in the movement of freedom seekers 
through west central Indiana. Many of the founding 
families still have ancestral ties to the area. 


Indiana’s Coffin safe house was ‘Grand 
Central Station of Underground Railroad’ 


By Davip AND Kay Scott 
CNHI TRAVEL WRITERS 


While researching a July trip to Indi- 
ana, we came across mention of an 
important safe house used by escaping 
African-American slaves in the mid-19th 
century. , 

A busy stop along the fabled Under- 
ground Railroad, the house and adjacent 
interpretive center are now a state his- 
toric site. Our Indiana trip would take us 
near the site’s location in the vicinity of 
Richmond, so we decided to visit what 
historians sometimes call “Grand Cen- 
cats eipn of the Underground Rail- 
road.” 

During the early 1800s, a network of 
secret routes and safe houses, known as 
“stations” was established to assist slaves 
attempting to escape to free states and 
Canada. 
a“The'shaves;referred'to’as “freedoms 


seekers,” were aided by sympathetic abo- 


litionists. . a 

{ Owners of homes whetefreedam 
ekers took refuge were Siationmas- 
ters, "and individuals whathêlped move 
ffeedòm seekers during the night were 
“conductors.” å 

f Levi and Catharine Coffinigerved as 
t}eo'df the most important stationmas- 
ters in the Underground’Railtoad. 
| Born and raised as Quakers in the - 
sfave; state of North Carolina, the couple 
moved to Newport (now Fountain City) < 
ifthe free state of Indiana following >- 
their marriage. a, 
i While operating a successful dry 
goods business, the Coffins, along with 
other members of the Quaker communi- 

, established and operated an import- 
ant way point that received a steady 

eam of freedom seekers. 

4 The Coffins’ hometown was at the 
cpnvergence of three escape routes from 

ie South and an equal number of 
escape routes to the North. 

* The Underground Railroad network 
is.believed to have assisted 100,000 free- 
dom seekers between 1800 and 1865. 

; The Coffins alone are thought to have 
assisted more than 2,000 fleeing slaves, 
with Levi sometimes referred to as 
“President of the Underground Railroad” 

« In 1847, the Coffins were asked to 
move to Cincinnati, Ohio, where they 
would-operate-a warehouse selling-cot-:: 


Underground Railroad safehouse: The eight-room Coffin house in Fountain City, 
Indiana, is a national historic landmark and the centerpiece for the Levi and Catharine 


Coffin State Historic Site. 


ton goods and sugar not produced with 
slave labor. 


“<\ The couple agreed to go for five 


years, but ended up staying for the rest 


~ of their lives. 


Upon arrival at the historic site, we 
met site manager Joanna Hahn who 
offered a tour of the interpretive center. 

The modern center houses numerous 
exhibits and offers an excellent 10-min- 
ute introductory film describing the 
Underground Railroad. Of particular 
interest is a discussion of the risk for 
those such as the Coffins who participat- 
ed in hiding escaped slaves. 

One exhibit tells the.story'of-Wiliam 
Bush; a fugitive slave, who ‘had himself 
shipped to Levi Coffin in a wooden 
crate. 

Arriving alive but hungry, he 
remained in what was then called New- 
port, assisting the Coffins while working 
as a blacksmith. Today, his 
great-great-granddaughter, Eileen Baker, 
serves as a Coffin House tour guide. 

Following an hour or so:in the inter- 
pretive center, we headed next door to 
lh constructed in 1839 by the 

Seven 


JA garret (small attic room) includes 
a tiny closet door easily concealed by a 


‘bed. It is thought as many as 14 free- 


dom seekers were hidden in the closet 
space at one time. 

Two additional unusual features are a 
sey with a kitchen and spring-fed 
well: — 

Freedom seekers moved during dark- 
ness and needed to be fed and cared for 
upon arrival. 

Light during the middle of the night 
would be concealed with a basement 
kitchen, while an inside well made it 
unnecessary to carry pails from outside. 

A large barn behind the house has a 
wagon with a hidden compartment in 
which freedom seekers would hide 
during a journey between stations. 

Fortunately, in his later years, Levi 
Coffin authored a book, “Reminiscences 
of Levi Coffin,” based on his journals. 

His hope was that proceeds from the 
book would provide for Catharine after 
his death. 

Although Levi was a competent busi- 
nessman, the couple used most of their 
financial resources to assist the freedom 
seekers. 
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eee) Sheets (now Crawford) streets. For many years, it was the only 
This old postcard showcases a supposed transport site. The stories abound that Parke County farmers — many of them Quakers — church for the African Americans living in Terre Haute, and 
would hide fugitive slaves heading north in their grain wagons. While the mill no longer exists, there are reports of a former tunnel often freedom seekers would hide within the congregation as 
beneath the dam. they blended into the community or moved further north. 


HE JOURNEY TO FREEDOM 


Indiana Freedom Trails Inc. allows people to follow trek slaves took along the Underground Railroad 


Just as those in the 19th century ventured stories and participate in the organization's Many people may know about activity carry them along the tracks of a railroad 
forth seeking freedom from bondage in the efforts to continue along the paths that its relating to the Underground Railroad along with no rails, stopping at depots that they 
South and seeking assistance along the way, mission statement professes. the east side of the state, but the western would never suspect, as they meet some fas- 
Indiana Freedom Trails Inc. gathers informa- The network of the Underground Railroad side was full of activity, as well. cinating folks along the way. 
tion and forwards it along to those who pos- through Indiana brought together people of It is not often described or documented, Indiana Freedom Trails meetings take 
sess an interest in this fascinating but often several colors and religions, Northern and but had many of the acts of heroism and place quarterly at the Indiana Historical 
secretive portion of history's Hoosier heritage. Southern, enslaved and free, in ordinary and danger that many fiction tales use as Society in downtown Indianapolis. For more 

Established in 1998, Indiana Freedom extraordinary ways - united in a common backdrops. information on programs, membership and 
Trails Inc. invites the community to share cause. People can join in a journey that will events, visit indianafreedomtrails.org. 
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‘in the late1800s, early historian William H. Seibert concluded that 
one of the three major routes of the Underground Railroad came 
through Vigo County. While actual records of proof are scarce, 
rumors have it that there were several stops in the Terre Haute 
area. Seibert's original documents are at the Ohio State Library. 
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> _ Alfred and 
~ Rhoda Hadley 
-commemorated 
` the assistance 
they gave to 
freedom 

* seekers going 
© north. Farmer 
' Hadley is 
f assumed to be 
; one of the 
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‘site was Frederick Markle’s residence, a mill office and a stage coach stop for travelers going 
y slave hunters would watch for freedom seekers going north by searching nearby farms. 
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THE UNDERGROUND 
ILROAD 


Tribune-Star/Austen Leake 


Historical marker: Lost Creek AME Church at 3901 Hunt 
Road was one of several “safe houses” for slaves. 


The Underground 
Railroad in Terre Haute 


By Mark HAUER 


SPECIAL TO THE TRIBUNE-STAR 


Terre Haute and Vigo 
County were important 
links in the Underground 
Railroad network prior to 
ihe Civil War. It is estimat- 
2d that each year between 


which suffocated a group 
of slaves. However, when 
the house was razed in 
1987 no evidence of bodies 
was found. 

The Nelle Filbeck Steele 
home was originally owned 
by Jesse Jones of James- 
town, Va. In 1817 he built a 


1830 and 1850 as manyas brick home on the property 
nN slaves rane through which endured for 
the Wabash Val- H H 122 years. 

ey. The route Historical Between the walls 
‘tom the Ohio Treasure in one of the 
River to Terre @ The Vigo County rooms was a 
Haute was so Historical Society's secret flight of 


jangerous that 
ynce slaves 


‘ree. 

There were five key 
‘safe houses” in Vigo Coun- 
y, The Allen AME Chapel 
‘African Methodist Episco- 
Jal) at First and Crawford 
streets; The Preston House 
at 13 1⁄2 and Poplar; Lost 
Creek AME Church at 3901 
Hunt Road; The Nelle Fil- 
deck Steele home in Honey 
Creek Township; and Mar- 
kle Mill at 4900 Mill Dam 
Road. All but The Nelle Fil- 
beck Steele and Preston 
aomes have historical 
markers, and The Allen 
Chapel and Markle Mill are 
listed in the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places. None 
of the original buildings 
remain. 

Information about 
aames, locations and logis- 
ics along the Underground 
Railroad network was kept 
io secret that much of it is 
shrouded in history and 
night never be known. 
(here were tunnels, rooms 
yetween walls, hidden 
storm cellars and camou- 
laged dens in attics and 
yasements. Secret codes, 
roth verbal and visual 
vere paramount. Stays 
were generally kept as 
hort as possible. Travel 
vas usually by night, 
though fleeing slaves 
were sometimes transport- 
id in wagons, typically cov- 
‘red by hay bales and feed 
ags. 

Legend claims that the 
reston House was haunted 
is a result of a cave-in in a 
unnel under the home, 


museum is at 1411 S. 
Sixth St Hours are 1 to rooms in the attic 
arrived they were 4 p.m. Tuesday 

:onsidered 9/10's through Saturday. 


stairs which led to 


where runaway 
slaves were hid- 
den. In 1920 the 
house was purchased by 
Malcolm Steele and his 
wife Nelle. It was destroyed 
by fire in May 1939. 

The next stop from 
there was Markle Mill. A 
tunnel was discovered 
under the Markle Mill 
which led to Otter Creek, 
suggesting a secret pas- 
sageway. It’s believed many 
fugitive slaves were spirited 
away from the mill to a 
nearby station in Parke 
County. 

Lost Creek Township 
was not only home to a 
church and Underground 
Railroad station, it was also 
home to a large communi- 
ty of free African Ameri- 
cans which extended into 
Nevins and Otter Creek 
townships. 

Since the mid-19th cen- 
tury, the current Allen 
Chapel building has hosted 
many cultural events and 
dignitaries including Fred- 
erick Douglas, Hallie Quinn 
Brown, Eugene Debs, Jack- 
ie Robinson and The 
Church Liberty Society, 
which stumped for wom- 
en's rights. The Chapel also 
houses the only tracker 
action pipe organ left in 
Terre Haute and the bell 
from the first Vigo County 
Courthouse. 

A display in the lower 
level of the Vigo County 
Historical Museum includes 
information about the Afri- 
can American community 
and the Underground Rail- 
road. 


Terre Haute: land of 


In search 
of freedom 


immigrant opportunity 


_ Early home: 
The ancestors 
of sisters 
Geneva and 
Dorothy Ross 
lived in this Lost 
Creek Township 
home in the 
1860s. 


Lost Creek Township early settlement for African-Americans 
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Longtime residents: Sisters Geneva and Dorothy Ross grew up in Vigo County’s Lost Creek Township, where their family has lived for more than 


100 years. Their ancestors left North Carolina to escape oppression and slavery. 


By Patrizia Pensa 
Tribune-Star 


verything about Geneva 
and Dorothy Ross’s spot- 
less white home suggests 
that loving attention is 
paid to the 76-year-old landmark. 
Weedless grass carpets the land, 
which is otherwise primped with rain- 
bow-colored flowers. Surrounding soy- 
bean fields show no signs of damage. 
The Rosses tend to their northern 


: Vigo County 
Inside home because 
thei ts did 
W A rundown of aif an i 
notable Vigo sugar-colored 71- 


County African- 
Americans who 
left their mark. 
Page E5 


year-old, Geneva 
Ross recalls in an 
intimidating voice 
her mother’s 
demand for “no 
weeds!” 

Not just a pret- 


ty piece of property, their home serves 
as a reminder of their history in Lost 
Creek Township, which is also the 
history of African-American settlers 
in the Wabash Valley. 

The Rosses’ ancestors settled Lost 
Creek about 170 years ago and were 
among the first African-Americans in 
the area. Four generations of their 
family have lived on the land. 

Like their gardening, Geneva and 
Dorothy Ross have made tracking 


their family history a pastime they 
won't abandon: The sisters fill albums 
with hundreds of documents, photos 
and newspaper clippings to tell their 
family’s story. 

“A lot of people don’t know about 
their kin folks. We always knew,” said 
Geneva Ross, who identifies herself as 
part African-American, white and 
Native American. 

This racial mixing allowed the 
Rosses’ ancestors to leave North Car- 
olina in the early 1800s, when slavery 
was legal in the South. 

Dixon Stewart and Jeremiah 
Anderson were two early African- 
American settlers who came to Lost 
Creek in 1831. They were also the 
Rosses’ great, great-grandfathers. 

Along with four other families, the 
Stewarts and the Andersons brought 
to Indiana papers saying they were 
free. An Aug. 21, 1826, document says 
Dixon Stewart was born and raised 
“of free parents and had conducted 
himself in an honest and orderly 
way. ” 

Free African-Americans left the 
South to escape its oppressive atmos- 
phere, said Warren Swindell, Indiana 
State University professor of African 
and African-American Studies. 

“There were some ‘free persons of 
color’ in the South, but they were only 
a minute away from being sold back 
into slavery,” Swindell said. 


Freedom wasn’t the only aspect of 


northern life the Dixons and Stewarts 
found attractive. Before their arrival 
in the 1830s, Bowen Roberts, a free 
African-American, traveled westward 
as a scout of sorts. 

‘{Roberts] was so impressed that 
he went back to North Carolina and 
said, “You’ve got to go back to Lost 
Creek because there are hogs roaming 
with knives and forks in their backs,’ 
” Geneva Ross said. 

Updating the analogy, Geneva 
Ross interpreted Roberts’ comment: 
He thought “the living was easy” in 
Lost Creek. 

After traveling in covered wagons 
with their oxen, these pioneer settlers 
found virgin farmland and unadulter- 
ated wilderness. Building a communi- 
ty would take great effort. 

The six families purchased their 40 
acres of land, cleared it and began to 
farm. The Rosses’ ancestors became 
the most prosperous men in the area 
with about 10,000 acres of cornfields 
and farmland, Geneva Ross said mat- 
ter-of-factly. 

Wealth, though, was not a hand- 
out. 

“Life was extremely difficult and 
onerous for them because Indiana 
didn’t recognize them as citizens,” 
Swindell said. “The law wouldn’t let 
them go to school, vote or own land. 


See Ethnic, Page E5 


About the series 


In a seven-part series that began 
Aug. 16 and runs in the Sunday Tri- 
bune-Star, the newspaper explores 
Terre Haute’s rich ethnic history, 
focusing on six groups whose lega- 
cies are still visible and viable today. 


Today — The 
African-Ameri- 
cans: For Geneva 
and Dorothy 

_ Ross, their house 
in northern Vigo 
County is a 
reminder of their 
family’s 170-year 
history in Lost 
Creek Township. 


Sept. 13 — The 
Hungarians: Around 1900, a new 
neighborhood began to form around 
an equally new plant — the Terre 
Haute Malleable and Manufacturing 
Co. 


Sept. 20 — The Syrians: The first 
Syrian to arrive in Terre Haute, Kaleel 
Hanna, came in 1902. He was origi- 
nally from Ine Isha’ara, and eventual- 
ly 17 families came to Terre Haute 
from Ine Isha’ara. 


Sept. 27 — The Indians: Natives of 
India began moving to Terre Haute in 
the 1960s after federal immigration 
laws removed the quota system. 


Global 


Heritage 


Ethnic @ Continued from Page E1 


They survived through the Quakers, who would get 
land for them.” 


In 1835, Lost Creek residents built a combina- 
tion school and meeting house on land donated by 
early African-American settlers Kinchen and 
Nancy Roberts. Two years later, the six founding 
families and local Quakers together formed the 
Allen Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


With the start of the Civil War in 1861, some 
local African-Americans joined the battle for full 
emancipation — 36 African-American men from 
Terre Haute and Vigo County enlisted in the 
northern army. 


But for the rest of the about 1,000 Vigo County 
African-Americans, the post-Civil War wave of 
industrialization flooding America in the late 
1800s was not a great benefit. 


“As Terre Haute became an industrial hub, 
blacks did all the hard jobs that no one else want- 
ed to do,” Swindell said. “If they were working in 
the foundry, their jobs were closest to where the 
metal was heated in the furnace. The lowest jobs 
were classified as ‘Negro jobs,’ and that didn’t 
start changing until the 1950s and ’60s.” 


Since their early settlement, African-Americans 
had promoted education for their children to give 
them more options than just “Negro jobs.” In 
1869, African-Americans were legally allowed to 
attend public schools. 


Educated African-Americans had greater mobili- 
ty. After finishing college in less than three years, 
Geneva Ross left Lost Creek for East Chicago 
because she didn’t want to teach in Terre Haute’s 
segregated schools. 

Retired ISU Professor Emeritus Wesley Lyda 
left Terre Haute to teach at universities in Geor- 
gia, Ohio and Maryland. During his school years, 
Lyda said he didn’t experience much discrimina- 


Those who came before: A group of Geneva 
and Dorothy Rosses’ ancestors pose for a 
photograph in the 1850s. 


tion in the 1920s-30s. 


Segregated lunchrooms in high school didn’t 
stop Lyda’s white classmates from stopping in his 
cafeteria to talk, he said. African-Americans were 
not forced to sit at the back of the classroom, and 
they played on the football team. 


Outside the classroom, rules were different. At 
the Liberty Theater, African-Americans were 
allowed to sit only in the balcony; and when one 
girl chose to sit on the first floor, the police were 
called to reiterate the law. 


These small challenges did not fluctuate to 
extreme violence in Terre Haute as compared with 
occurrences in the South during the civil rights 
movement. Few African-Americans at the univer- 
sity level were involved with civil rights, and few 
were active in local politics at the time, Swindell 


said. 


But Terre Haute felt some aftershocks from 
the quaking African-American protests for equali- 
ty. At ISU, the African American Cultural Center 
was formed in response to student activism in the 
1960s, said director Charles Brown. 


“We needed our own organizations,” said 
Brown, who attended ISU in the ’70s. “The center 
was developed because African-Americans didn’t 
feel a part of the campus.” 


African-American students helped design the 
center with Lyda. As the center’s first director, 
Lyda said its purpose was simple: to give African- 
American students a place to gather. 


Brown said he started working at the center in 
1979 because of a concern for African-American 
students. The community — and especially the 
children — need role models, and Brown says he 
can be one. 


‘Tve been through the murk and mire,” he 
said. “In the 60s I would’ve been seen as a poor 
kid who had nothing. I worked hard, working two 
or three jobs . . . It’s important for blacks to know 
who they are and where they come from.” 


While African-Americans had gained the center 
and African-American studies courses from the uni- 
versity, more needs to be done in the community, 
Brown said. 


Throughout their history in Vigo County, 
African-Americans have left their mark in educa- 
tion, health and religion: Warren Anderson was 
the first African-American member of the Indiana 
State Board of Education, Gregory Bell was an 
Olympic gold medal winner and local dentist, and 
many African-Americans have served as pastors 
in century-old churches. 


But the question for African-Americans is not 


African-Americans who made history 


@ Jane Dabney Shakelford: A Terre Haute 
African-American educator, Shakelford wrote 
in 1938 the first book written about African- 
Americans for grade school students. The 
book, “The Child Story of the Negro,” received 
international acclaim. Shakelford taught in 
Vigo County schools for 42 years and had 
served as secretary of the Teachers Associa- 
tion of Terre Haute. 


E Morton A. Lewis: An area writer and artist, 
Lewis authored “The Seelyville Story,” 
“Underground Railroad Station” and “Every 
Inch a Horse.” 


E Edward J. Roye: In 1870, this Terre Haute 
man became the fifth president of Liberia. 
Roye became interested in relocating African- 
Americans to Liberia at a 1842 state conven- 
tpn run by the American Colonization Society 
% the Allen Chapel AME Church. He sailed to 
Liberia that year and became the country’s 
wealthiest citizen with his shipping business. 


In 1871, a year after being named president, 
Roye was removed from office by an armed 
coup d’etat. 


E Benjamin Sherman “Scatman” Crothers: 
In the late 1920s this Terre Haute man attend- 
ed Wiley High School, and he started a band 
that performed in the Wabash Valley during 
this time. Crothers then left Terre Haute for 
Hollywood, and has appeared in several films, 
including “One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest” 
and “Two of a Kind” with John Travolta. In the 
‘70s he played Louie the garbage man on the 
television series “Chico and the Man.” 


E Greg Bell: A Garfield High School gradu- 
ate, Bell won the Gold Medal in the long jump 
in the 1956 Olympic Games. Prior to that, he 
established an NCAA record of 26 feet, 7 inch- 
es in the jump. Nicknamed “The Purple 
Eagle,” Bell was undefeated in the long jump 
during his four years at Indiana University, 


where he attended dental school. 


E Willa Mae Brown: She attended Wiley High 
School in Terre Haute in the 1920s. Brown 
received her pilot's license in the '30s and in 
Chicago formed the Coffey School of Aero- 
nautics with Cornelius Coffee. Brown became 
the federal coordinator of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. 


E Junius “Rainey” Bibbs: Originally from 
Kentucky, Bibbs and his family moved to Terre 
Haute in 1910. By 1933 he was playing pro- 
fessional baseball for the Indianapolis ABCs in 
the Negro Baseball League. After a successful 
college baseball and football career, Bibbs 
returned to professional baseball and played 
for the Cincinnati Tigers. In 1937 — the same 
year he earned a degree from Indiana State 
University — Bibbs was chosen for the Negro 
League All-Star team as a second baseman. 
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Underwood Cementery, First Street Road, Linton Township 
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what contributions they have made to Vigo Coun- 
ty, Brown said, it is what the community has con- 
tributed to their struggle for equality. 


“What has the city given to the community?” h 
asked. “Many [African-Americans] are still deal- 
ing with survival and living from day to day.” 


The community needs to form a partnership 
with the African-American sector so everyone can 
have “a nice home, good job, education — the so- 
called good life,” Brown said. 


When the Rosses’ great, great-grandfathers 
built the first African-American community 
almost two centuries ago, they sought the same 
thing — the good life, which they believed could b 
found on land where hogs roamed with knives am 
forks in their backs. 


Terre Haute: Land of immigrant opportunity 
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Festive: A mural tops off the atmosphere of the German Oberlander Club for customers seated below. 


GERMAN LEGACIES 


Heritage has deep roots in the Wabash Valley 


By Roma Khanna 
Tribune-Star 


s a young man in Bad Oeyn- 

hausen, Germany, Hans Eil- 

bracht studied by the sides of 

master craftsmen in a small 
machine repair company learning skills 
that would help him for a lifetime. 

When Eilbracht immigrated to Indi- 
ana in 1955, the lessons he learned as an 
apprentice in Germany translated into 
opportunities in the American job mar- 
ket. In 1965, he was able to open his own 
production machinery repair company, 
Machine Services Inc. 

While Eilbracht immigrated in the 
1950s, he is just a recent addition to a 
long line of German immigrants who 
have been coming to Terre Haute since 
the 1840s. 

The combination of conscription, over- 
population, extreme conservatism by the 
ruling class and the revolution of 1848, 
which reinforced the German class sys- 
tem, created a group of defectors that 
included Jewish people of German 
descent. They turned to the United 
States in search of freedom and economic 
opportunities. 
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Cool one: Charlie Lybarger gets 
ready to quench the thirst of a patron. 


grants opportunities in fields that 
matched their variety of training and 
skills. They found jobs in a variety of 
fields, from working in Terre Haute man- 
ufactories — to owning and operating 
them — and to working on the Wabash 
and Erie Canal and the National Road. 

Frank Prox left Germany in the 1860s 
out of fear of strict conscription laws. “He 
didn’t like the Prussian army much,” said 
Prox’s great-grandson, Robert Prox Jr. 

He settled in Terre Haute in the early 
1870s and began working as a copper- 
smith, the trade he learned in Germany. 
Eventually, Prox teamed up with a tin- 
ner, Watson, in 1875 to open Prox and 
Watson Co., 6677 Wabash Ave. 

From that time on the Prox family has 
been.in. the manufactory business, 
although the company has changed over 
the years. Prox has gone from the team of 
a coppersmith and a tinner to a foundry 
and boiler manufacturer to the cast iron 
business. In 1911, the company moved to 
1201 S. First St., its current location, 
where it is now in custom machinery. 


Tight-knit community 


Not every German who came to Terre 
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About the 
series 


in a seven-part 
series that began 
Aug. 16 and runs in 
the Sunday Tri- 
bune-Star, the 
newspaper explores 
Terre Haute’s rich 
ethnic history, 
focusing on six 
groups whose lega- 
cies are still visible 
and viable today. 

Today — The 
Germans: When 
Hans Eilbracht of 
Bad Oeynhausen, 
Germany, arrived in 
Indiana in 1955, he 
was just the latest 
in a long line of 
German immigrants 
who first began 
coming to Terre 
Haute in the 1840s. 

Sept. 6 — The 
African-Americans: 
For Geneva and 
Dorothy Ross, their 
house at 7018 E. 
Fort Harrison Road 
is a reminder of 
their family’s 170- 
year history in Lost 
Creek Township. 

Sept. 13 — The 
Hungarians: Around 
1900, a new neigh- 
borhood began to 
form around an 
equally new plant 
— the Terre Haute 
Malleable and Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Sept. 20 — The 
Syrians: The first 
Syrian to arrive in 
Terre Haute, Kalẹęe! 
Hanna, came in : 
1902. He was origi- 
nally-from Ine 
Isha’ara, and even- 
tually 17 families 
came to Terre 
Haute from Ine 
Isha’ara. 

Sept. 27 — The 
Indians: Natives of 
India began moving 
to Terre Haute in 
the 1960s after fed- 
eral immigration 


“There was no fixed identity among 
the German immigrants,” said Mike 
McCormick, Vigo County historian. 


“Some were entrepreneurs and some 
were canal workers.” 
Terre Haute offered German immi- 


laws removed the 


See German, Page E3 quota system. 


German influence 


Population at zenith: 2,282, (circa 1880) 


Landmarks: Immanuel Lutheran Church, 645 Poplar St.; 


St. Benedict Catholic Church, 118 S. Ninth St.; 


German Oberlandler Club, 1616 Lafayette Ave. 
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Eugene V. Debs 

Debs, railway union leader, 
founded the American Socialist 
Party in the 1890s and cam- 
paigned for the U.S. presidency 
five times. He gained fame 
through his efforts for labor caus- 
es, particularly during the Pull- 
man Strike of 1894. He promoted 
women's suffrage and child labor 
laws, After serving a period in 
prison around 1920, Debs 
returned to Terre Haute, where 
he stayed until his death in 1926. 


Albert Lange 
Lange, who was mayor of 
Terre Haute from 1863 to 1867, 
became the U.S. counsel at Rod- 
derdam. A native of Charlotten- 


burg, Lange came to the United 
Statac in 1R290 In 1RARN ha wae 


made Indiana State auditor. 


George E. Kessler 
Kessler, a native of Fraken- 
hausen, Germany, was the lead- 

ing architect for the boulevard 
and park system in Terre Haute. 


Paul Dresser 

Dresser wrote “On the Banks 
of the Wabash,” which became 
the Indiana state song in 1913. 
Dresser ran away from Terre 
Haute as a teen-ager. He 
changed his last name from 
Dreiser to Dresser and traveled 
working as a entertainer and 
composer for the rest of his life. 
The state legislature designated 
Dresser's birthplace, which was 
moved from its original location to 


Fairnanke Dark a ctata chrina 


and memorial in 1967. 


Theodore Dreiser 

Dreiser, a Terre Haute native 
and brother of Dresser, was a 
novelist known for “Sister Carrie” 
and “An American Tragedy.” “An 
American Tragedy” is number 16 
on a list of the top 100 English- 
language novels of the 20th cen- 
tury and “Sister Carrie” is num- 
ber 33. Dreiser was born in Terre 
Haute in 1871. He left to pursue a 
Career as a newspaper reporter. 
The brothers’ father was a Ger- 
man Catholic immigrant, John 
Pau! Dreiser, a woolen mill 
employee. Dreiser and Dresser 
have twin bridges, the Theodore 
Dreiser and Paul Dresser Memor- 


ial Bridges, that link Terre Haute 
and \Alact Tarra Haitta 


Ger man @ Continued from Page E1 


Haute came as a skilled laborer. 

John Heinl left his home in 
Boden, Germany, at the age of 
10 for the United States. His 
journey to Toledo, Ohio, took 80 
days, as he crossed the ocean by 
ship. 

Once in the United States, 
Heinl found work hauling sand 
in a brickyard. He later found 
work with gardeners in Toledo 
and Richmond, and found that 
he has a talent in this area. 

Heinl came to Terre Haute in 
1863 with his three brothers to 
work as a florist. 

All of the brothers came to be 
well-known florists. Hein] owned 
several flower shops in Terre 
Haute, one on the corner of Fif- 
teenth Street and Washington 
Avenue and another on Eighth 
and Cherry streets. His son, 
Fred Heinl, opened the store on 
the corner of Seventh and Wal- 
nut streets, which is still in 
business, although it was passed 
out of the family. 

At the turn of the century, 
Terre Haute had several brew- 
eries, including the Terre Haute 
Brewing Co., the seventh largest 
in the nation. Many German 
names, such as Glick, Hertwig, 
Berghotlz, and most prominent- 
ly, Matthias Mogger and Anton 
Meyer, were associated with 
Terre Haute’s brewing industry, 
according to local historian 
Dorothy Jerse. 

Outside of their business 
lives, Germans in Terre Haute 
were part of a tight-knit commu- 
nity that formed their own soci- 
eties, or verein, churches and 
newspapers, said Ron Dunbar, 
professor of German at Indiana 
State University. 


Religion had the key role in 
the support structure for Terre 


Photo courtesy of the Vigo County Historical Society 
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Brew boys: Employees of the Terre Haute Brewing Co. 
worked at what was once the seventh largest brewery in the 


nation. 


Haute’s German community, 
which established two churches 
and a temple. 

The Germans first organized 
religiously in 1848 when they 
formed the German Evangelical 
Lutheran and Reformed Church, 
which is known today as the 
Immanuel Lutheran Church. 
The cornerstone of the current 
church building, which stands at 
645 Poplar St. and features a 
Christmas service spoken in 
German, was written in German 
when it was built-in the 1880s. 

In 1864 German parishioners 
of St. Joseph parish broke away 
from the Irish dominant church 
to form their own parish, St. 
Benedict, because of the lan- 
guage barrier, said the Rev. Joel 
Burget. 

The parish of St. Benedict is 
not regionally limited. The only 
requirement to be a member of 
the church is to be of German 


heritage. Although the congre- 
gation includes others today, it 
is one of the only national 
churches in the archdiocese, 
Burget said. 

The Jewish German commu- 
nity established its first organi- 
zation in 1849, chevra kadisha, 
a Jewish burial society. The 
society eventually became a con- 
gregation, Terre Haute Zion 
Gemeinde, a German name. 
Terre Haute’s German were 
often excluded from other club 
and societies, so they founded 
their own, the Phoenix Club, 
which met at the B’nai Brith 
Lodge. 

In the 1930s the German 
Jews, who had established a 
Reform congregation and temple 
on South Sixth Street, merged 
with other Eastern European 
Orthodox Jews because of finan- 
cial strains. They formed the 
United Hebrew Congregation. 


The German community was 
also large and strong enough in 
the second half of 19th century 
to support its own German-lan- 
guage press. 

In 1865 the first German 
newspaper, Die Burgerzeitung, 
began publishing. It changed its 
name several times and was dis- 
continued in the 1870s. A second 
German paper, the Terre Haute 
Journal, began publishing in 
1884 and stopped in 1918. 


Turbulent times 


The visibility and cohesive- 
ness of the German community 
was terminated with the onset 
of anti-German sentiments dur- 
ing World War I. 

Terre Haute backlashed 
against its German community, 
firing German college profes- 
sors, burning German books and 
ceasing German-language train- 
ing in schools, said Dunbar. Ger- 
mans in Terre Haute tried to 
quickly assimilate, often push- 
ing their heritage underground. 
Immanuel Lutheran Church and 
St. Benedict stopped performing 
services in German and stopped 
teaching German in school. 

St. Benedict parishioner 
Katherine Kintz, 75, attended 
its school as a child and recalls 
coming into school one day and 
finding that all the German 
books were gone. 

Many German families 


changed the spelling of their 
names in order to avoid discrim- 
ination. The president of the 
Oberlandler Club’s last name, 
Walbring, is not the original 
German spelling. His family 
name was Wahlbrink. 

Despite this wave of anti-Ger- 
man sentiment that swept the 
nation and tarnished the Ger- 
man community, Terre Haute’s 
German community has sur- 
vived and is visible today. 

The Oberlandler Club, a 
social club for people of German 
descent, was founded in 1967. 

“German families in town all 
knew each other,” said Hilde 
Crisp, a founding member of the 
club and first generation Ger- 
man immigrant. “We would 
meet for dinner at Gerhardt’s 
and thought it would be nice to 
have a formal way to meet and 
appreciate our culture.” 

The club bought property at 
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1616 Lafayette Ave., the old 
Carosi’s restaurant, in 1976. 
They remodeled the building to 
accent German architecture and 
have used it as the clubhouse 
sinċe. The club sponsors social 
events and may be most known 
for it two annual festivals, 
Strassenfest in the spring and 
Oktoberfest in the fall. 

Terre Haute’s German com- 
munity also has many first gen- 
eration immigrants, such as Eil 
bracht, his wife and about 12 
German women who married 
American servicemen during 
World War II, according to Lee 
Pfifer, a member of the Ober- 
landler Club. 

The women gather the secon 
Wednesday each month for a 
“Kaffe Klatch” or coffee meeting 
Crisp said. “We get together to 
talk and share German desserts 
that you can’t find here. It is a 
tradition in Germany.” 
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Long, long ago: Pictured in front of the Hungarian Hall are (from left) Rose Ferency, Helen Jozsa, Elizabeth Cher- 
venko, Bill Szabo, Helen Adams, Elizabeth Szabo, Mary E. Miller and Irene Kosco Hauser. The date the photo was 


taken is unknown. 
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The series 


In a seven-part 
series that began Aug. 
16 and runs in the Sun- 
day Tribune-Star, the 
newspaper explores 
Terre Haute’s rich eth- 
nic history, focusing on 
six groups whose lega- 
cies are still visible and 
viable today. 

Today — The Hun- 
garians: About 1900, a 
new neighborhood 
began to form around 
an equally new plant — 
the Terre Haute Mal- 
leable and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Sept. 20 — The Syri- 
ans: The first Syrian to 
arrive in Terre Haute, 
Kaleel Hanna, came in 
1902. He was originally 
from Ine Isha’ara, and 
eventually 17 families 
came to Terre Haute 
from Ine Isha’ara. 

Sept. 27 — The Indi- 
ans: Natives of India 
began moving to Terre 
Haute in the 1960s after 
federal immigration laws 
removed the quota sys- 
tems. 
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The Hungarians 


Hope arises from ‘Living the American Dream’ 


By Tammy Ayer 
Tribune-Star 


he little trunk shows the scars 

of rough travel and the pas- 

sage of decades, with dull 

metal fittings and pieces miss- 
ing from the puzzle of black paint on 
its riveted metal finish. 

For most, the rusty trunk doesn’t 
merit a second glance. But its owner, 
Steve Kostyo of Terre Haute, looks at 
it and sees 1906 and his grandfather 
as a young man of 16 carrying it 
aboard a massive ship after leaving 
Hungary for the United States, a coun- 
try he had never seen before. 

The day he left home, Frank 
Kostyo’s mother made him a couple of 
sandwiches, which he placed in that 
trunk along with his birth certificate, a 
few other pieces of important paper- 
work and some clothing. 

Perhaps then she took his face in 
her hands, as mothers will, and told 
him to be careful, and he reminded her 
he would return in a few years with 
enough money to buy a farm of his 
own. He didn’t think it would take 
long, said his son, Joe Kostyo. 

Eventually, Frank Kostyo made his 
mark on Terre Haute history as the 
owner of a longtime soft drink bottling 
plant that eventually employed several 
drivers after opening for business as a 
one-man operation in 1920. But he 
never saw his mother again. 

Today, his son and grandson and 
other Hungarians celebrate their her- 
itage with special events like an annu- 
al fall Harvest Dance at the Hungari- 
an Working Men’s Society Hall, 2049 


N. 22nd St. The brick building is an 
important landmark of the city’s old 
Hungarian neighborhood and a vital 
link in today’s more scattered Hungar- 


Heirloom: Steve 
Kostyo of Terre 
Haute shows the 
trunk his grandfa- 
ther (above) Frank 
Kostyo used when 
he was 16 to carry 
items aboard a 
ship after leaving 
Hungary for the 
United States. 
Before Frank 
Kostyo died at 
age 96, he gave 
his grandson 

the trunk. 
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ian community. 

Hungarians came to the United 
States in noticeable numbers in three 
waves — after the 1848 revolution led. 


by Lajos (Louis) Kossuth against the 
Hapsburg Empire, after the unsuccess- 
ful uprising against the Communists 
in the fall of 1956 and from 1880 to 
1920, the biggest wave by far. 

That biggest wave created Terre 
Haute’s Hungarian neighborhood, 
which grew up around the Malleable 
and Manufacturing Co. plant at 2030 
N. 19th St., a sprawling, sweating, 
screeching jungle of hulking machin- 
ery and the humans who operated it. 

The history of the city’s Hungarian 
community paralleled that of the com- 
pany, incorporated in 1906. Hardware 
salesmen Albert W. Wagner and 
Henry Wanner created the company 
because they were unable to get good 
quality malleable iron, the firm’s presi- 
dent said in 1985, the year the plant 
closed. 

Wagner and Wanner hired Leonard 
M. Eyke, a young foundryman, and 
built the plant on the foundation of 
several small foundries already in the 
area. Eyke hired Eastern Europeans 
and African-Americans in addition to 
Magyars, as native Hungarians are 
called. 

It was Eyke who contacted Lucille 
Wilkinson Nyers’ in-laws, John and 
Julia Nyers, and urged them to come 
to Terre Haute. Married in Hungary, 
they left Budapest — separately — in 
1902. John Nyers got settled in Joilet, 
Ill., before sending for his young wife. 

The couple moved to Terre Haute 
about 1905 after Eyke contacted them 
and told them about jobs available at 


See Hungary, Page E5 
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the Malleable, she added. 

John Nyers then got a job 
there, while his wife opened a 
grocery store at the southwest 
corner of 21st and Linden 
streets. The family later built 
another store at 19th Street and 
Maple Avenue. 

In 1920, John Nyers died 
after a scratch became infected, 
poisoning his arm. That year, 
son Stephen, about 16, had to 
leave school to help his mother 
run the store, and she bought 
the building Lucille Nyers still 
lives in, at 1640 Maple Ave. 

That structure, built around 
‘1900 as a tavern, was the origi- 
nal gathering place of the city’s 
Hungarians, Nyers says proud- 
ly. “The concrete is still out 
there where they had the dance 
hall,” she said. 

Down the street, at 2141 
Maple Ave., a mute clutch of 
bells hangs above the door of a 
neighborhood grocery store that 
closed in 1973. But Helen Gall, 
87, still lives in the back part of 
the structure that her father, 
Daniel Gall, built in 1928 for 
$12,000. Her father, a burly 
man whose son Alexander 
became a football star at Gerst- 
meyer High School, had left 
Budapest like his wife, Helen 
Gurey Gall. She emigrated to 
the United States after seeing 
ads in European newspapers 
from Americans seeking domes- 
tic help, and they met and mar- 
ried in Pennsylvania in 1909. 

The Galls arrived in Terre 
Haute around 1915 after hear- 
ing of the jobs available, and 
Daniel Gall got a job at the Mal- 
leable plant. When he learned a 
building across the street from 
the plant was for sale for $800, 
he borrowed the money and in 
1922 opened a store there. That 
building is gone, but his second 
store looks as if it might reopen 
any minute. One broad glass 
window reads “Gall Vegerta- 
bles,” a misspelling Gall still 


points out with glee, and a small 
sign inside declares, “Don’t Just 
Stand There, Buy Something!” 

To the south, past the home 
of sister Irene Peacock, neighbor 
Helen Jozsa, 77, lives in the tidy 
house that her parents, Gabriel 
and Agnes Lascko Jozsa, bought 
in 1933. The Hungarian natives 
met while he boarded at her sis- 
ter’s home, after he had gotten a 
job at age 18 at the Malleable, 
and married in 1913. He worked 
at the plant for 50 years. 

There was a time when Jozsa, 
like nearly everyone in the 
neighborhood, could speak Hun- 
garian, and secretaries of the 
lodge — formed on July 30, 
1909, by 31 Hungarian families 
— took the minutes in Hungari- 
an. Though Jozsa no longer 
speaks Hungarian, Gall can. 

Elizabeth Barath Cszesko is 
another of the few remaining 
members of Terre Haute Hun- 
garian community who can 
speak the language. Now 90, she 
was 3 years old when her par- 
ents, John and Marie Dupak 
Barath, left the small Hungari- 
an town of Csoka for St. Louis 
and left her with her maternal _ 
grandmother. 

Cszesko’s mother went back 
for her and brought her to the 
United States when she was 6, 
and the family moved to Terre 
Haute in 1920. After her father 
worked in the Malleable for sev- 
eral years, he built a brick tav- 
ern at 1801-1805 N. 19th St. in 
1930. Called John’s Tavern, the 
structure had 16 small sleeping 
rooms for newly arrived Hun- 
garians and boarders. It 
remained in the family until 
1970, when Cszesko and her 
husband John, a Cleveland 
native, sold the structure. 

The Hungarian neighborhood, 
also known as a Democratic 
stronghold, was a tough place to 
get away with anything, said 
Charles Alexander Toth, 51, a 
City Council member who grew 


up there. He was about 8 when 
he and a group of neighborhood 
boys stood in a tight circle in an 
alley, smoking a cigarette. A 
man heading home from the 
Malleable, lunch box swinging 
in his hand, never stopped as he 
walked by. But when Toth got 
home, he got a scolding. 

For Frank Kostyo, that neigh- 
borhood of gardens and grape 
arbors was the catalyst that 
launched his American success 
story, a story that began when a 
man who ran a small bottling 
plant near the Malleable could- 
n't repay a loan Kostyo had 
given him, said his son, Joe 
Kostyo, 77. 

Instead, the man gave Frank 
Kostyo his bottling equipment 
— a foot-powered machine that 
handled one bottle at a time. In 
1920 Kostyo started out in the 
business by himself, bottling the 
pop and rising early each morn- 
ing to make the rounds of neigh- 
borhood stores and taverns all 
over town. 

The business grew to three 
trucks and out of the building at 
1937 Ash St., moving to 2055 N. 
13th St. and later selling fran- 
chise drinks like Nesbit, Hires, 
Squire and Dr. Pepper. 

Once, after Frank Kostyo 
gave his grandson the trunk on 
a rainy day about a year before 
he died at age 96 in 1985, Steve 
Kostyo thought he would smooth 
the rust, restore the paint, fix 
the fraying paper liner inside. 

He’s changed his mind about 
that. 

“Through that trunk is where 
we are today. Without him tak- 
ing that big step, my dad would- 
n't have had the life he had,” 
Kostyo said. “The American 
Dream is there, and.he lived it.” 


Hungarians and their experiences 


Joseph Eugene “Gene” Chernay 


Chernay, 67, is the grandson of 
Steve and Julia Chernay, who married 
in their teens while still in Hungary. 
She worked as a servant in a large 
Budapest hotel that catered to a 
wealthy trade — a job that required 
her to speak several languages, 
among them German, Italian and Pol- 
ish — while her husband was a mas- 
ter carpenter. They moved to the Unit- 
ed States and settled in Dayton, Ohio, 
where they ran a small grocery store 
for a few years. While in Dayton, 
where Gene Chernay’s father, Guy, 
was born, they were contacted by an 
acquaintance who worked at the Mal- 
leable plant. The couple made the 
move in 1906, opening a store ina 
one-room house across the dirt street 
from the entrance to the Malleable 
plant. The store, later called Cher- 
nay'’s Grocery and Meat Market, then 
Chernay and Son, prospered, eventu- 
ally becoming the biggest in the Hun- 
garian neighborhood. Chernay 
worked in the store at 2051 N. 19th 
St. at different times and ran it from 
1960 until it closed in 1975. Chernay 
is a former Terre Haute City Council 
member, having served from 1968-72. 


John Ferency 


Ferency, 81, was born in Terre 
Haute’s Hungarian neighborhood, the 
son of Steve and Susan Almasa Fer- 
ency. His father, a cobbler, was from 
Budapest, while his mother was from 
a village in Austria-Hungary. They met 
while traveling on the ship to the Unit- 
ed States, and married in Union City, 
Conn., in January 1909; both were 
teens at the time. They then moved 
from New York to Cleveland, then to 
Toledo, Ohio, and Indianapolis before 
settling in Terre Haute, where his 


father worked at the Malleable plant 
while his mother took in boarders. The 
couple had 12 children; Ferency and 
brother Alex, both still residents of the 
Hungarian neighborhood, are the only 
two living. For 59 years, John Ferency 
has been married to Rose Elizabeth 
Szabo, whom he met while growing 
up in Terre Haute’s Hungarian neigh- 
borhood. 

Minnie Boytos Michki 


Michki, 79, was born in Roebling, 
N.J., the daughter of Alex Boytos and 
Grace Toth Boytos. The couple set- 
tled there because of a large wire mill 
where many Hungarians and other 
eastern European immigrants worked. 
Her parents, both from Hungary, mar- 
ried in Roebling; Grace Boytos was 
15 at the time, then had her daughter 
two years later and died at age 19 of 
pneumonia. At age 13, Michki moved 
to Terre Haute to live with her mater- 
nal grandmother, Anna Hornye. Mich- 
ki worked at the Malleable plant for 20 
years as a coremaker, leaving the 
plant in 1962. Her husband Joseph — 
whom she married at Sacred Heart in 
1936 — worked there 40 years. Born 
in Hungary, he arrived in the United 
States at age 6 months after crossing 
the ocean on the Red Star Line. Min- 
nie Michki had lived in her home in 
the old Hungarian neighborhood since 
1934, in the same home her maternal 
‘grandparents lived in, but recently 
moved out of state to live with her 
daughter. 


John Vircsak 


Vircsak was the first president of 
the Hungarian Social and Benevolent 
Society of Terre Haute, formed by 31 
Hungarian families on July 30, 1909, 
to render assistance to fellow Hungar- 
ians faced with misfortune. Other orig- 
inal officers included Vice President 


John Benscik, Secretary Steve Bial 
and Treasurer John Hanko. The cur- 
rent president is Charles Greasor, 
along with Vice President Ada 
Kukurisas, Secretary Rita Wardell, 
Treasurer Kathy Miller and Financial 
Secretary Janet Kleptz. The Hungari- 
an lodge is at 2049 N. 22nd St. and 
has approximately 90 members, 
about 70 of whom are of Hungarian 
descent. 


Margit Steindl Treiber 


Born in Hodmezovasarhely, Hun- 
gary, Treiber, 70, graduated from gim 
nazium — the equivalent of junior col- 
lege — at age 18 and then went to 
Budapest, where she was accepted a 
the prestigious Hungarian Royal 
Physical Education Academy. Upon 
her graduation four years later, she 
got a job in Budapest teaching high 
school physical education, along with 
coaching gymnastics for girls and vol- 
leyball for boys. In 1956, Hungarians 
began to chafe under the rule of the 
Communists, who quickly stopped the 
burgeoning revolution in October; thal 
prompted Treiber to cross the border 
with Austria under cover of night in 
late November because there was no 
hope at all to leave the terror the Stal- 
in era caused, she said. Treiber 
arrived in the United States in Januan 
1957, settled in Allentown, Pa., where 
she taught at the Arthur Murray 
school of dance. She moved to Terre 
Haute in 1959, choosing it because it 
is the Crossroads of America, the 
birthplace of Theodore Dreiser and 
there was symphony orchestra, she 
said. She started teaching at Indiana 
State University part time in 1959 as ¿ 
gradute fellow and became a full-time 
member of the physical education 
staff in 1962. She continues working 
there today, and is a member of the 
U.S. Gymnastics Hall of Fame. 
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LUCK OT the Irisn 


The number of Irish living in the Wabash Valley may have 
diminished over the years, but the traditions remain strong 


H By Patrizia Pensa 
About the series he aky 


In a seven-part series that began Aug. irt roads stretched into the faint blue horizon 
16 and runs in the Sunday Tribune-Star, when immigrant men toiled on the tawny 

the newspaper explores Terre Haute’s rich earth in the 1800s. Replacing soil with steel, 
ethnic history, focusing on six groups ’ these men built the nation’s railroads, streets 
whose legacies are still visible and viable and canals. 

today. But these ways to travel meant something more to 

@ Today — The Irish: They came to those immigrant workers: They were routes to a fresh 
Terre Haute as unskilled laborers on road, beginning in the Midwest. The Irish, in particular, 
canal and railroad construction, particularly were drawn to Terre Haute because the demand for 

the National Road unskilled labor increased with railroad, canal and road 
Gli b | and the Wabash and construction. 
opna Erie Canal. From 1850-60, Terre Haute was a burgeoning city 
AN after its incorporation in 1853. The city’s overall popula- 
; tion increased by 212 percent, and the Irish population 
grew 389 percent, according “Irish Immigrants in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, in 1860: A Comparative Study,” a mas- 
ter’s thesis written in 1987 by Sharon Bryant Hinkle for 
the Indiana State University history department. 

Terre Haute resident James Boland’s grandfather 
brought his family through Ohio and to Vigo County dur- 
ing the 1890s. As the Irish population grew, so did their 

began coming to sense of community, and in 1879, Terre Haute Irish 
Terre Haute in the founded the Ancient Order of Hiberians. Boland’s grand- 
1840s. father was one of this cultural society’s presidents. 

@ Sept. 6 — The African-Americans: “There was a strong effort to keep their ethnic 
For Geneva and Dorothy Ross, their house beliefs and to be a support group for anyone who came 
at 7018 E. Fort Harrison Road is a to the area,” Boland said of his grandfather's experi- 
reminder of their family’s 170-year history ence as an early settler. “They were protective of each 
in Lost Creek Township. other. Of course, no one in those days lived real well. 


E Sept. 13 — The Hungarians: Around They started out in menial jobs like most ethnic 
1900, a new neighborhood began to form groups.” 


around an equally new plant — the Terre 
Haute Malleable and Manufacturing Co. 

E Sept. 20 — The Syrians: The first 
Syrian to arrive in Terre Haute, Kaleel 
Hanna, came in 1902. He was originally 
from Ine Isha’ara, and eventually 17 fami- 
lies came to Terre Haute from Ine Isha’ara. 

E Sept. 27 — The Indians: Natives of 
India began moving to Terre Haute in the 
1960s after federal immigration laws 
removed the quota system. 


E Aug. 30 — The 
Germans: When 
Hans Eilbracht of Bad 
Oeynhausen, Ger- 
many, arrived in Indi- 
ana in 1955, he was 
just the latest ina 


E long line of German 
Heritage immigrants who first 
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Struggle for livelihood 


As newcomers, the Irish were at the bottom of the 
occupational ladder and were paid low wages, Hinkle’s 
study said. 

But still, they chose Vigo County as their home — 
some remaining in low-paying, manual labor, while 
others became businessmen and politicians. 

“They weren't high paid, but it must have been one 
of the best things they had going because they came,” 


said Vigo County attorney and historian Mike 


Population 
concentrations 


Population at zenith: 1,396, (circa 1880) 
Landmarks: The National Road; 

St. Joseph University Parish, 113 S. Fifth St; 
St. Patrick's Catholic Church, 1807 Poplar St. 


Tribune-Star/Wanita Niehaus 


The Irish immigrants’ reasons for coming were 
mainly economic. They went where the work went. 

Around 1820, the Irish first came to Terre Haute to 
work on the National Road. In the early 1840s, they 
came to help construct the Erie and Wabash Canal. In 
1852, the railroads lured more Irish workers. 

As they settled, the Irish established churches and 
community organizations. In 1842, Father Lalumiere 
became the resident priest at St. Joseph Catholic 
Church (now known as St. Joseph University Parish). 

“We have but a small congregation [of about 60], and 
they with few exceptions are very poor, living by daily 
labor of the hardest, and who can service spare time to 
practice their religious duties,” he wrote in 1845. 

The Irish became active community members as 
early as 1846, when the Terre Haute Committee for 
Irish Relief sent about $1,000 in relief money to Ireland 
for the Potato Famine. This constant influx of workers 
created a viable Irish community, peaking at 1,097 
Irish natives or relatives in 1890. 
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Irish population then plum- 
meted — falling to 366 in 1920. 
Intermarriage was the main rea- 
son for this decline, McCormick 
said, which makes it difficult to 
assess today’s Irish population 
in Vigo County. Also, after 1870, 
federal immigration laws 
favored southern Europeans 
over northern Europeans, 
according to “Peopling Indiana,” 
which halted the flow of Irish to 
America. Although numbers 
have decreased, residents with 
Irish blood have maintained tra- 
ditional customs. Boland’s moth- 
er was a musician, and he said 
he sang and danced to Irish 
tunes as a child. 

Vigo County Irish express 
their heritage in the smallest 
and grandest of ways. 

Grace Donham goes to St. 
Patrick Catholic Church three 
times per week, and her family 
says grace before each meal. 
John Barnett decorated his 
home with a plaque of an 
engraved Irish blessing. And 
City Clerk Chuck Hanley grows 
shamrocks. 

Although she left Dublin in 
1960, Jeanne Donnelly said she 
still raised her four children as 
she was raised in Ireland. “We 
did all the cooking from home 
and didn’t eat a lot of fast food,” 
she said. “I tried to teach the 
kids their heritage, but the 
hardest part for them was not 
having their grandparents 
because they were in Ireland.” 

When it comes to heritage, 


Patrick’s Day is the pinnacle 
holiday — and it draws a grand 
celebration. At St. Patrick 
Catholic Church, the day begins 
with a parade and ends with a 
dinner and music celebration. 
For the parade, celebrators 
paint an emerald shamrock on a 
field of white at 19th and Poplar 
streets. 

Donnelly provides some of the 
home cooking for the dinner. 
She bakes 45 loaves of tradition- 
al soda bread to accompany the 
corned beef, cabbage and green 
beer. 

But the celebration is not just 
a party that happens to fall on 
March 17, Boland said. It 
reminds the Irish of their back- 
ground, which can be a source of 
pride. “It’s important for people 
who claim Irish ancestry,” he 
said. “All the children hear the 
whole story of St. Pat first being 
a slave in Ireland who went to 
the mainland and heard the call 
of his people.” 

Although older-generation 
Irish try to instill their heritage 
in their children, traditions may 
be waning. 

Roibeard MacDaithi noticed 
the loss of culture in 1978, and 
he wrote a column about it in. 
the free, alternative newspaper, 
“Better Times,” which was pub-*. 
lished 1976-79. 

“Terre Haute isn’t a major 
metropolitan area and as such 
the availability of any ethnic 
culture is at best limited. So 
those of us who are of Irish her- 


Haute have to make out the best 
we can,” he wrote. 

Six years later, Indiana State 
University’s Celtic League — a 
source of many cultural activi- 
ties — disbanded after 10 years 
because the organization was “in 
temporary chaos,” said. Professor 
Steve Connelly, the group’s last 
adviser. ri 


With organizations disband- 
ing and intermarriage weaken- 
ing ties to one ethnicity, Irish " 
who want to maintain their cul- 
ture must do so on their ovt J 

“I’m going to teach my grand- 
kids Irish dancing,” Dopnelly 
said. “It would be nice if they 
knew a little, and thev’re anx- 
ious to do it.” 


Terre Haute: Land of immigrant opportunity 


hey wanted 
a better life 


By Roma Khanna 
Tribune-Star 


itting at a table, drink- 

ing coffee and looking 

at the newspaper, 

Raed Al-Maghaslah 

and Salim Alawuen 

blend in with the other 
patrons in Coffee Grounds on 
Wabash Avenue, but something 
is different. 

The two men are speaking 
Arabic. Al-Maghaslah is from 
Saudi Arabia, and Alawuen is 
from Jordan. They both came to 
Terre Haute to pursue their edu- 
cations at Indiana State Univer- 
sity. 

While Al-Maghaslah and 
Alawen speaking Arabic may 
seem uncommon today, at the 
turn of the century it was com- 
mon to hear foreign languages 
in Terre Haute. Residents could 
pass neighborhoods, stores and 
churches where conversations, 
business and prayers were being 
conducted in Hungarian, Syrian 
and Greek, among other lan- 
guages. 

As Terre Haute prepares to 
turn another century, Wabash 
Avenue is dotted with evidence 
of cultural diversity — Sonka 
Irish Pub, Abe Malooley’s 
Saratoga Restaurant, Asian 
Market — but these examples 
are just a brief introduction to 
the ethnic diversity that is Terre 
Haute’s history. 

These small reminders are 
nothing compared with the labor 
of the immigrants and their 
descendants. They. built this 


“There was nothing 

like it between 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 
Other towns in Indiana 
were jealous. This was 
the place to be.” 


Mike McCormick, 
Vigo County historian 


town from the roads and tracks 
that they laid to the factories 
and shops that they put up and 
in which they worked. Their 
efforts brought this town pros- 
perity, and they have stayed 
with it through hardship. 


Terre Haute’s story and its 
ethnic history are one and the 
same. 


The story begins with the 
Wea Indians, who migrated 
here, to the high east bank of 
the Wabash River, from the 
north and east. They came in 
search of a place to hunt, fertile 
land and a navigable river. That 
story continues today as Viet- 
namese and Indian people con- 
tinue to come to Terre Haute to 
take advantage of its opportuni- 
ties. 


“The people of Terre Haute 
are not bound together by one 
culture; they are held together 
by living in the same city,” 
Dorothy Jerse and Judith 
Calvert wrote in “Terre Haute: 
A Pictorial Histarv ” 
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From all over the 
globe for more than 
a century, pilgrims 
have come in waves 
to the city we now 
call home 
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Top photo by Darron R. Silva; bottom photo courtesy of Vigo County Historical Society 
immigrants: Top, Prodip Dutta, a geology professor at Indiana State University, came to Terre Haute from India in 1978 and has lived here 


ever since. Above, Theodore Francis, center with the white hat, was born in Germany in 1854 and died in Terre Haute in 1928. He drove a 
delivery wagon for the Terre Haute Brewing Co. 


When they came 


In the early 1920s Essa and 
Tafaha Nasser left the family 
home in Ine Isha’ara, Syria, just 
outside Damascus, with their 
two children, David and Rachel, 
to begin a journey that would 
bring them across the globe to a 
foreign land. 

The family walked through 
the desert to Beruit, from 
whence they traveled by ship as 
far as their money would take 
them, to Marseille, France. The 
family stayed in France, living 
on the beach for close to nine 
months, working and saving 
money to complete their journey 
to America. 

When they had saved enough, 
the family continued to Ellis 
Island and then to Terre Haute, 
where Essa had lived before 
returning to Syria for his family. 

“It wasn’t an easy journey, 
but they were tough people,” 
said the Nassers’ son-in-law, 
Bruce Frye. “They came to be 
free from religious persecution 
and for the opportunity for a 
better life.” 

People of different ethnic 
groups began coming to Terre 
Haute in waves that were affect- 
ed by federal immigration laws, 
the job opportunities available 
at the time and situations in 
their homelands such as reli- 
gious persecution and political 
oppression. 


See Heritaae. Pace A3 


About the series 


In a seven-part series that begins today and 
rune for the following six Sundays in Valley Life, 
the Tribune-Star explores Terre Haute’s rich 
ethnic history, focusing on six groups whose 
legacies are still visible and viable today. 


E Today: Terre Haute is 

a city built with and built by Global 
immigrants and settlers of nel 
various ethnic groups. ye 


@ Aug. 23 — The Irish: 
They came to Terre Haute 
as unskilled laborers on 
road, canal and railroad 
construction, particularly the 
National Road and the 
Wabash and Erie Canal. 


E Aug. 30 — The Ger- 
mans: When Hans Eilbracht of Bad Oeyn- 
hausen, Germany, arrived in Indiana in 1955, 
he was just the latest in a long line of German 
immigrants who first began coming to Terre 
Haute in the 1840s. 


E Sept. 6 — The African-Americans: For 
Geneva and Dorothy Ross, their house at 7018 
E. Fort Harrison Road is a reminder of their 
family’s 170-year history in Lost Creek Town- 
ship. 

E Sept. 13 — The Hungarians: Around 
1900, a new neighborhood began to form 
around an equally new plant — the Terre Haute 
Malleable and Manufacturing Co. 


E Sept. 20 — The Syrians: The first Syrian 
to arrive in Terre Haute, Kalee! Hanna, came in 
1902. He was originally from Ine Isha’ara, and 
eventually 17 families came to Terre Haute 
from Ine Isha’ara. 


E Sept. 27 — The Indians: Natives of India 
began moving to Terre Haute in the 1960s after 
federal immigration laws removed the quota 
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These reasons, coupled with 
westward expansion, brought 
people of different ethnic groups 
to Terre Haute. 

The first wave of immigration 
hit Terre Haute in the 1840s, 
bringing Western Europeans, 
particularly German and Irish. 
They began migrating to Terre 
Haute in search of work and 
found manual labor jobs like 
constructing the National Road 
and the Wabash and Erie Canal. 

Eastern Europeans came to 
Terre Haute late in the 19th and 
early in the 20th century, includ- 
ing Hungarians, Greeks and Syr- 
ians, in addition to Rumanians, 
Lithuanians, Russians, Italians 
and Polish immigrants. They 
found mining and manual labor 
jobs and factory work, and some 
opened small stores. 

In 1921, the federal govern- 
ment instituted the first immi- 
gration quota law, which set 
annual quotas by nationality 
and continued until the 1960s. 
In 1965 officials terminated the 
national-origins quota system, 
leading to the third wave of 
immigration: Asians and Middle 
Easterners. 

They came seeking profes- 
sional and educational opportu- 
nities, and they are still coming 
today. 


Why Terre Haute? 


Prodip Dutta in 1978 left Cal- 
cutta, India, one of the largest 
and most populous cities in the 
world, where driving across 
town meant at least a two-hour 
time commitment. 

While Dutta, a geology pro- 
fessor at ISU, may have left his 


homeland in search of work 
opportunities, he found other 
attractions when he arrived. He 
found he liked living in a small- 
er town with a slower pace of 
life. 

“Terre Haute has a nice 
lifestyle,” he said. “It is a small 
community, but it also has uni- 
versities and culture.” 

Terre Haute has attracted 
immigrants from Wales to 
Romania, from Ireland to China. 
From its beginning in 1816, 
Terre Haute has had a diversity 
that parallels other places in 
Indiana, but at the same time 
remains unique in its own right. 

In 1856, a rabbi visiting Jew- 
ish communities in Terre Haute 
and Vincennes found the towns 
quite different. Rabbi Wise 
wrote that Jewish people in 
Terre Haute “lived in peace and 
concord among themselves and 
with their neighbors reaching 
each other the cordial and sup- 
porting hands of brothers.” 

When he visited Vincennes, 
the rabbi wrote “brethren in this 
place are very poor, poor indeed 
with the exception of S. Judah, 
Mr. Joseph and some young 
men, as our friend Hersher — 
the rest are very poor, cannot 
afford to support any thing or 
person except families.” 

In addition to its people, Terre 
Haute’s location and its natural 
resources attracted more immi- 
grants. Terre Haute benefited 
from the rising demand for coal 
that came with the national rail- 
road boom — at one time, there 
were 14 coal mines within six 
miles of the city. 

This plethora of transporta- 
tion options attracted industry, 


which meant Terre Haute could 
offer plenty of manufacturing 
jobs. In 1900, those included 
work at half a dozen large flour- 
ing mills, three distilleries, a car 
manufactory for building freight 
cars, two iron mills, a new glass 
plant, spoke and hub factories, 
nine brick and tile manufactur- 
ers, clothing factories, stone 
works” and more, according to 
the “Terre Haute Express” 
newspaper. 

With its location, industry 
and people, Terre Haute was 
unique to Indiana during these 
times. 

“There was nothing like it 
between Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis,” said Mike McCormick, 
Vigo County historian. “Other 
towns in Indiana were jealous. 
This was the place to be.” 

While economic opportunities 
were the primary attraction for 
immigrants in the first part of 
the 20th century, educational 
opportunities have also been an 
attraction, a feature that contin- 
ues today. 

Terre Haute is home to four 
colleges — Indiana State Uni- 
versity, Ivy Tech State College, 
Rose-Hulman Institute of Tech- 
nology and St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, which was founded by a 
French immigrant, Mother 
Theodore Guerin, in 1840. 

“Educational opportunities 
attracted some of the first set- 
tlers, and Terre Haute still 
remains an education center 
today,” McCormick said. 


Immigrant legacy 


International flags have deco- 
rated a tent in Fairbanks Park 


every September for the past 11 
years, as Terre Haute’s ethnic 
community comes out for its 
annual Ethnic Festival. 

They wear their native dress 
and serve their native foods — 
everything from soul to Greek — 
to the 4,000 people who visit, 
said Rita Coleman-Alsop, direc- 
tor of marketing and special 
events for the Terre Haute Park 
and Recreation Department. 

“Walking into that tent is a 
transformation from our daily 
lives where we don’t realize all 
of the diversity in Terre Haute,” 
Coleman-Alsop said. 

Terre Haute has provided its 
immigrants with many opportu- 
nities, but once here, the people 
of each ethnic group have given 
as much back to the community. 
They have stayed and laid down 
roots, leaving a lasting mark on 
the city, just like Tom Sarafoff. 

A Bulgarian immigrant, 
Sarafoff left his homeland at age 
15 for two reasons — he had so 
many brothers and sisters, and 
his family was so poor. His 
mother “just cried and cried,” 
said his sister-in-law, Lucille 
Nyers. 

Sarafoff settled in Terre 
Haute, sending money back to 
his family. Eventually he opened 
a restaurant called Tom’s Diner, 
then two more — one at 19th 
Street and Maple Avenue, 
another at 614 and Ohio streets 
and another at 21st Street and 
Wabash Avenue. The restaurant 
at 19th and Maple was the last 
to close, in 1960. 

But before they closed, those 
restaurants became famous 
locally for their fish sandwiches, 
made up of two big pieces of fish 


hanging out over the edge of the 
bun — for a quarter apiece. 
Other immigrants helped 
form entire communities whose 
presence can still be seen. They 
created organizations, like the 
German Oberlandler Club and 
the Greek Helenic Charity orga- 
nization. They built churches, 
such as St. Joseph Catholic 
Church, founded by Irish immi- 
grants, and Allen Chapel, an 
African Methodist Episcopal 
church founded by African-Amer- 
icans. And they opened tiny 
stores on corners everywhere. 
The influence of Terre 
Haute’s ethnic communities has 
even spanned far beyond the 
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city limits thanks to Eugene V. 
Debs, a man of French and Ger- 
man descent who founded the 
American Socialist Party and 
ran for the U.S. presidency five 
times; and Daniel Voorhees, of 
Dutch descent, Indiana’s longes 
serving U.S. senator. 

Their contributions and those 
of their immigrant brethren are 
innumerable, said Mary Lee 
Hagan, curator of the Vigo 
County Historical Museum. 

“Immigrants have con- 
tributed to so many areas,” 
Hagan said. “It’s amazing that 
one little town on the banks of 
the Wabash has produced so 
many great people.” 
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Little Italy Festival 


@ honors all immigrants 


By Dave TAYLOR 
TRIBUNE-STAR * CLINTON 


A native of Italy, Ferrucio 
Fornero calls the statue in 
Immigrant Square In this 
city’s North End “Luigi.” But 
someone of Polish heritage 
might call the sculpture 
“Bartek” while others might 
refer to it as “Gerhard” or 
“Pierre” 

Like the Little Italy Festi- 
val now in its 53rd year, the 
statue and the square honor 
not only those who gave 
Clinton the “Little Italy” 
nickname but all immi- 
grants, Fornero said Sunday 
as festival goers visited the 
statue and its environs. 

The statue sits on proper- 
ty at Ninth and Pike streets 
once owned by Fornero’s 
family. Immigrant Square 
also features two fountains - 
one a decorative structure 
resembling a pile of coal in 
tribute to generations of 
miners and a bullhead foun- 
tain from Fornero’s home- 
town of Torino, Italy, which 
hostel the 2006 Winter 


Olympics. 

He’s proud that his par- 
ents - stepfather Joe Ariolo 
and mother Josephine Maria 
Marietta Ariolo - helped 
start the annual festival and 
construct Immigrant Square. 

“Tm not Italian-American; 
I am an American,” Fornero 
said Sunday as festival goers 
visited the site. 

“We have a lot of people 
who ... bring their grand- 
kids so there are three or 
four generations,” said Mary 
Fornero, Ferrucio’s wife of 49 
years. 

The flags of 24 nations fly 
on the west end of Immi- 
grant Square, representing 
each country with a native 
son or daughter, or a descen- 
dant, in Clinton. At one 
point, 32 nation’s flags were 
on display but some people 
represented have died or 
moved away. 

Ferrucio Fornero recalled 
the moment in 1963 when 
he first saw the Statue of 
Liberty. 
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Little Italy: Ferruccio and Mary Fornero are proud that Immigrant Square remains one of the 
most unique features of Clinton to this day. 
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“When we came into 
[New York] Harbor at 5:30 
in the morning and saw 
this lady with open arms, | 
had never had an experi- 
ence like that in my entire 
life,” he said. “The feeling 
that she made me feel at 
that moment how welcome 
I was, I was so impressed 
with the statue I will never | 
forget” 

He became a US. citizen 
in five years, the minimum 
amount of time required. 
Asked what that means to 
him, he replied with a sin- 
gle word: “Everything” 

For years, the Forneros 
often traveled to Torino to 
see Ferrucio’s brother. 

“I always told Mary I 
was going home,” he said. 

But at one point when 
his brother asked him when 
he would be coming home, 
Ferrucio replied, “My home 
is ... in Clinton, Indiana” 

The retired IGA grocery 
store manager, shook his 
head at:the thought of how 
the Sannp/administration 
hasitregted’some would-be 
immigrants and refugees. 

“Im a Democrat,” he 
declared by way of dis- 
claimer. “I do not want to 
insult anybody [but] I think 
it's totally ridiculous. I don't 
feel right about it. I think 
they are very wrong sepa- 
rating families. That's inhu- 
man. We are worrying 
aboatevéty other country's 
huntak' rights. We are the 
worst ‘country in the world 
right now on human rights. 

“I will respect anybody. 
President Trump is the 
president of the United 
States. | don’t agree with 
him. I'll go and vote and 
express my opinion and 
that's about all I can do 
about it” 


LUCKY FOUNTAIN 


Joe and Josephine Ario- 
lo commissioned the 
immigrant statue, “Luigi,” 
and brought it to Clinton 
in a 1970 Opel, their son 
recalled. * 

But another item from 
his native city holds even 
more significance: the bull- 
head fountain is the only 
one of its kind left in the 
world, Ferrucio said. 

` “There were about 150 
in Torino and the mayor 
pulled them all because of 
vandalism,” he said. “My 
stepfather and uncle went 
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Home: The Tornino Bulls 
Head fountain is a distinct 
feature at Immigrant Square 
in Clinton. 


Festival ends 
today 

The Little Italy Festival con- 
cludes its four-day run today. 
Highlights include a pizza eating 
contest at noon, a spaghetti eat- 
ing contest at 12:30 p.m., grape 
stomping at 5 p.m., Italian sing- 
ers at 8 p.m. and fireworks at 9 


to the mayor and convinced 
him to give us the original. 
I don’t know how they did 
it because the bureaucracy 
in Italy is fantastic” 

The bull is a symbol of 
Torino and legend has it 
that drinking from the 
fountain will bring good 


luck, Mary Fornero said. f 
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Marker to honor 
Syrians’ contributions 
to Terre Haute’s history 


Ceremony set for April 19 at oth/Cherry 


TRIBUNE-STAR STAFF REPORT 


A public dedication ceremony for an 
Indiana state historical marker com- 
memorating the contributions of the 
Syrian immigrant community in Terre 
Haute is scheduled for April 19. The 
public is invited. 

The event will begin at 11 a.m. in 
the conference room on the first floor 
of the Indiana State University Foun- 
dation Office, 30 N. Fifth St. It will 
then move outdoors to the site of the 
new marker at the northwest corner of Cher- 
ry and Fifth streets. 

The marker will be unveiled at noon by 
ISU President Deborah Curtis. 

Parking for the event will be available at 
the rear of the ISU Foundation building and 
along adjacent streets. 

The text for the marker, titled “Little 


Syria on the Wabash,” reads: 
“In the early 1900s, Arabic-speaking 
Christian Syrians established a community 
here, part of a movement of Middle 
Easterners contributing to the growth 
of cities in Indiana and U.S. Syrians 
began their lives in this city as poor 
pack peddlers and with their savings 
many bought houses and became 
grocers. 


CURTIS “They overcame many obstacles, 


including prejudice against them. In 

1927, Syrians established Orthodox 
Christian church here, which preserved the 
community's identity and traditions. Their 
children and grandchildren enlarged the 
local Syrian contribution as professionals, 
civic employees, and businessmen. They also 
enriched the city’s cultural vitality through 
their ethnic festivals and cafes. Many origi- 
nal families are here today” 


Submitted photo 


Family business: William Kassis and family pose in their Courthouse Grocery store on Wabash Avenue in the 1920s. 
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Terre Haute ‘a richer place, thanks | 


to generations of immigrants 


By Proressor ROBERT HUNTER 


INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SPECIAL TO THE TRIBUNE-STAR 


My New Year's resolution was to recom- 


mit myself to an open, just, and tolerant 
society because for me this is the meaning 
of America. 

We live in what is now being called the 
age of “small-scale terror,” aimed as much 
at inspiring fear and anxiety as taking 
innocent lives. How should we respond to 
this? 

Recent polls and conversations have 
driven home the growing strength of 
anti-immigrant sentiments, which crested 
recently in the passage of a bill in the 
House of Representatives against the 
admittance of 10,000 Syrian refugees. Fear 


of the outsider has a long 
history. 

Even before 9/11, Mid- 
die Easterners had been 
regarded with suspicion, 
and today this mistrust 
has grown and is being 
T} skillfully exploited by 
A) electoral politicians like 

Donald Trump. 
Random acts of terror 
cannot all be prevented, 
but as horrendous as they are, they do not 
threaten our survival as a nation. 

Should America decide to close the 
door to immigrants, this country would 
become a very different place. 
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Submitted photo 


Young couple: This is the wedding photograph of Alexander Corey and his wife Jamily from 
the Great Depression era. 
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Syrians: Few aware 
of breadth, depth 
of this Terre Haute 
ethnic community 


Continued from B1 


Syrians have already 
arrived in Terre Haute. 
They came in the early 
20th century as penniless 
immigrants, speaking little 
English, nearly all from a 
small, farming village of 
mostly Orthodox Christians 
located about 30 miles 
west of Damascus. 

A recent article in the 
Terre Haute Tribune-Star 
contained interviews with 
some of their descendants, 
but few Hauteans are 
aware of the breadth and 
depth of this old communi- 
ty, and the many contribu- 
tions its members have 
made to our city. Scratch- 
ing out a living as itinerant 
pack peddlers selling wares 
to Hoosier farmers, these 
newcomers, through hard 
work and frugal savings, 
gradually carved out a 
place for themselves, and 
many became grocers. 

By 1940, 72 Syrian 
immigrant families had 
migrated to Terre Haute, 
most remaining in town 
permanently. Their num- 
bers eventually rose to well 
over 1,600 persons, through 
three generations. Like 
those Syrians wishing to 
come to our shores today, 
they too had to face senti- 
ments of exclusion and 
rejection - one Syrian 
immigrant and his wife 
were confronted by a hood- 
ed clansman burning a 
cross in front of their store! 
But the basic principles of 
American democracy - an 
open society, pluralism and 
the beckoning ideal of the 
melting pot (which exists in 
no other country) proved 
stronger than fear of the 
outsider. 

Today, descendants of 
these immigrants are found 
almost everywhere in town. 

If you have taken break- 
fast at the Saratoga Café, 
you may have been served 
by Betty Azar, the last sur- 
viving child of the very 
large family of migrant 
Sam Tanoos. One night in 
the dark days of the Great 
Depression, when there 
was no money to buy food 
for dinner, little Betty took 
10 dimes out of her piggy 
bank, walked across the 
street and bought minced 
ham for her family. “Mom 
and Pop had it hard,” she 
said. 


“natural-born salespeople” 

If you graduated from 
Sarah Scott, you may have 
had Mary Nasser as your 
teacher. The first Syri- 
an-American teacher in 
Vigo County, Mary was 
born in Syria and brought 
to our city by her father, 
Richard, himself an immi- 
grant. Having graduated 
from Indiana State Univer- 
sity, Mary taught at Sarah 
Scott for 39 years. 

Ever shopped at Mike's 
Market? If so, you may 
have met the owner, Mr. 
Steve Nasser, whose grand- 
father, Kaleel, came to this 
country from Syria as a 
stowaway on a ship. 

If you have children in 
public schools, you proba- 
bly have encountered Dr. 
Danny Tanoos, superinten- 
dent of the Vigo County 
School Corp. Danny's 
grandfathers were Pete 
Tanoos and Tom Nasser, 
both successful immigrant 
grocers. Danny’s father, 
Tommy Tanoos, served as 
assistant chief of police, 
chief of detectives. 

If you attended Indiana 
State University, you may 
have taken a course from 
Dr. Noble Corey, son of 
immigrant Bolos (Paul) 
Corey, and currently profes- 
sor in the Department of 
Curriculum, Instruction and 
Media Technology. 

Have you ever needed a 
cardiologist? Perhaps you 
were treated by Dr. Tony 
Nasser, whose grandfather, 
TK. Nasser, came to Terre 
Haute in 1920 and became 
a successful grocer, adver- 
tising himself as “The big- 
gest, little merchant in the 
Wabash Valley” T-K’s son, 
Bill, became a renowned 
cardiologist and medical 
entrepreneur, his entrance 
to medical school having 
been assisted by the simple 
act his father made of giv- 
ing ISU President Tirey two 
bags of groceries! 

The list goes on. Helen 
Corey, author of a well- 
known Syrian cookbook 
and the first Syrian-Ameri- 
can to be elected to office 
in the State of Indiana; 
Michael Tom, owner and 
president of Vigo Dodge; 
Mike C. Ellis, for many 
years chief probation offi- 
cer at the Vigo County 
Superior Court; Bill Hanna, 
retired colonel, U.S. Army, 


PERSPECTIVES 


By Eric SCHANSBERG 
INDIANA Po.icy REVIEW 


It is common to support 
Donald Trump - and among 
certain other people, it is 
common to have disdain for 
people who support Trump. 
A few thoughts from a two- 
time Libertarian congressio- 
nal candidate who is more 
like Trump than you might 
have thought: 

1. First, recognize that 
your candidate is not all that 
impressive either, so you 
might want to avoid getting 
on a high horse. Aside from 
long-shot Rand Paul, all of 
the GOP candidates are an 
interesting mix of incoher- 
ence and semi-big govern- 
ment. And then there are the 
Dems ... Wow: Clinton is a 
hot mess, and Sanders thinks 
everything from government 
is free. Even if you have good 
reason to think Trump is a 
joke, humility requires you to 
have a reasonable under- 
standing of your own candi- 
date’s impressive limitations. 

2. Recognize that most 
people put little effort into 
forming a coherent political 
philosophy or a consistent set 
of public policies, So, your 
vote — and the votes of 
Trump supporters - are 
based on a little information, 
a sense of intuition and usu- 
ally a focus on one or two 
issues. Again, you'd be wise 
to avoid the high horse; your 
views are probably not any 
more sophisticated than 
theirs. 

3. Recognize that Trump 
is attracting a certain kind of 
voters. A recent Politico essay 
got a lot of traction in argu- 
ing that it was a penchant for 
“authoritarianism.” This is 
simplistic since his policy 
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positions are a mishmash of 
“authoritarianism” - in 
roughly the same ballpark as 
all of the other candidates 
(save Paul). Trump is certain- 
ly more “authoritarian” in his 
thetoric and apparent leader- 
ship style. This relates to an 
anti-establishment “strength” 
that voters do find appealing. 

Interestingly, I think there 
is significant overlap with 
the sort of voters I attracted 
in my two congressional 
campaigns. In this, I'm 
reminded of the central part 
of my congressional district 
(in south-central Indiana 
along the I-65 corridor). 
When I ran for Congress as a 
Libertarian, I thought my 
biggest vote percentage 
would be in southern Indi- 
ana, where we lived, worked, 
went to church and were 
involved with the communi- 
ty. Beyond my connections, | 
thought more people here 
would relate well to me, my 
style and my points. 

In fact, Clark and Floyd 
were my two lowest counties 
out of 20 — with under 3 per- 
cent of the vote. My best 
counties? I earned 8 to 10 
percent in counties with a 
high proportion of rural, 
Tea-Partyish, Trumpish vot- 
ers. They believed that they 
were getting jacked around 
by politicians and “the sys- 
tem.” They respected my 
plain talk and appreciated 
my anti-political establish- 
ment angle. (I thought my 
geography would hurt my 
GOP opponent, given that he 
was from my area also. But 
polling data indicated that 
my supporters were evenly 
split between those who 
would have supported the 
Republican or the Democrat 
in the absence of my Liber- 
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An intellectual defense of Trump supporters 


tarian efforts)  - 

So, try to have more 
empathy. Research shows 
that this will tend to be diffi- 
cult for those on the Left, but 
all of us should do our best. 
For when people have given 
up on politics-as-usual — per- 
haps a more reasonable posi- 
tion than what borders on 
idolatry by the sophisticated 
~ theyre going to be attract- 
ed to Trump (and Bernie 
Sanders) far more than the 
establishment candidates. 

The catalyst for this essay, 
RR. Reno in the most recent 
issue of First Things offered 
some helpful thoughts on 
Trump voters. Reno notes 
that things are not great in 
the economy, and politicians 
are trying to tell us that 
things are more or less fine. 
(Sure, the non-Trump 
GOP’ers are advocating 
change, but of the relatively 
mild, typically partisan sort.) 
Moreover, the underpinnings 
of the culture are threatened 
in the eyes of those who are 
“conservative” in a rural, 
Trumpian sense: religious 
liberties under attack; mar- 
riage being (legally) rede- 
fined; the influence of 
post-modernism “weightless- 
ness”; the oppressive weight 
of political correctness; per- 
ceived attacks on the 2nd 
Amendment, and so on. 

Reno argues that people 
are trying to reach for some- 
thing solid in politics - par- 
ticularly in support of “the 
nation” They “need to have a 
place to stand in our post- 
modern, dissolving world. 
The nation seems the natural 
fallback” Trump is especially 
effective at exploiting this 
perception. Reno: (Trump) 
“uses the ‘we’ word - ‘We 
will be great again’ - and 
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offers himself as a strong 
man who will revive nation- 
al pride” 

The elites and the semi- 
elite, “sophisticated” folks 
who laugh at Trump sup- 
porters, usually fail to empa- 
thize with these larger con- 
cerns, Reno: “Establishment 
figures often miss the pro- 
found political reality as they 
harrumph about Trump and 
his followers being anti-His- 
panic, anti-Muslim and 
anti-immigrant” 

Reno concludes: “Criticism 
of populist extremism is need- 
ed, to be sure. But I fear our 
political establishments, here 
and in Europe, can’t or won't 
address the deeper political 
crisis. In a world being trans- 
formed by economic global- 
ization and a cultural revolu- 
tion that exalts individual 
desires and choices, the driv- 
ing questions are Where do I 
belong? and Who stands with 
me? ... The temptation we face 
is to denounce the inadequa- 
cies of nationalism while 
ignoring the deeper need for 
metaphysical density. ... We 
will fail if we only knock 
down the stupid, even danger- 
ous answers offered by popu- 
list movements and leaders” 

Instead, “We need to find a 
revived vocabulary of belong- 
ing that makes sense for our 
times. ... It involves a renewed 
social imagination, not 
well-designed social policies. 
Im biased, of course, but to 
my mind religious convictions 
and religious communities 
hold the most promise for this 
revival.” 

Eric Schansberg, Ph.D., 
an adjunct scholar of the 
Indiana Policy Review Foun- 
dation, is a professor of eco- 
nomics at Indiana University 
Southeast. 
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grandson of Kaleel Hanna, 
the first documented Syrian 
to settle in Terre Haute; 
lawyers Kal and Michael 
Ellis, Anthony Tanoos, 
Woodrow Nasser: these are 
just a few of the many Syr- 


Today, one of her sons, 
Ray Azar, is director of stu- 
dent services at the Vigo 
County School Corp., while 
another, George, is co-pro- 
prietor, with his wife, 
Kathy, of the Saratoga. 
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Have you ever bought 
shoes at Corey's Fine Foot- 
wear? If so, you may have 
met Mr. Louis Corey, whose 
father, Alexander, was one 
of the first Syrian migrants 
to Terre Haute and who 
rose from pack peddling to 


raise a large family that 
tealeedad hin weandann Vase 


richness and diversity of 
our city. Had their immi- 
grant forebears been 
turned away after passing 
the Statue of Liberty and 
landing at Ellis Island, 
Terre Haute would be all 
the poorer for it 
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Submitted photo 


Symbol of a legacy: Among the many markets operated by Syrian immigrants in Terre Haute during the early 20th century was Courthouse Grocery. This photo from the 1920s shows 
owner William Kassis, his wife, Latifee, and their three children. 


When the world came to TH 


MARKER TO HONOR SYRIAN COMMUNITY, 
ILLUMINATE IMMIGRANTS’ CONTRIBUTIONS 
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For a moment, Lou Corey paused. His eyes welled up. He took a 
deep breath, and continued recounting memories of his mother. 

A Syrian immigrant who spoke little English, her pronunciation 
of her newborn son's name, El-yas, was interpreted by the Irish doc- 
tor who delivered the boy in Terre Haute as “Louis” on the birth cer- 
tificate. It stuck. That same woman insisted on giving Lou her burial 
fund money to help him open his first shoe store downtown in the 
1970s. He’s still in business today. 

And then there was the day she received her US. citizenship. 

Lou, a college student at Indiana State at the time, taught her the 
words to the Pledge of Allegiance to be said at the naturalization 
ceremony. When the moment came, Lou told her to begin. “She did 
the whole Pledge of Allegiance, and they gave her a standing ovation 
in the courthouse,” Lou recalled with a smile Wednesday afternoon. 

Lou’s father, Alexander, came to the United States in 1902, moved 
to Terre Haute a few years later, raised a family, and toiled as a pack 
peddler of goods to rural farmers until earning enough money to 
open Dresser Drive Market at Second and Farrington streets. Lou 
and his family lived upstairs and worked in the store after school. 
Their story is one of hundreds in Terre Haute's Syrian community, a 
close-knit, hard-working network of immigrants who ran shops and 
groceries and saw their descendants become business professionals, 
educators, doctors and lawyers. 

Their impact should be remembered, especially in an era when 
immigrants are most often discussed in exaggerated political argu- 


* ments. 
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Submitted photo 


Community pioneer: Alexander Corey, shown here with his wife, Jamily, on their wedding 
day, worked as a pack peddler in Terre Haute, arriving here shortly after the turn of the 
century. Later, he opened Dresser Drive Market at Second and Farrington streets. 
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Cornerstones: Dozens of members of the early Syrian community in Terre Haute posed for this 1940s-era photograph. 


Bennett: “| said, TIl show them, and | campaigned with that statement” and won 
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A historical marker will 
ye placed next month on the 
aorthwest corner of North 
fifth and Cherry streets, 
across from the Indiana State 
Jniversity Foundation build- 
ng. Now a campus, that area 
was once a neighborhood of 
Arabic speaking Christian 
Syrian immigrants, explained 
Robert Hunter, professor 
meritus of history who's 
-esearched the community 
‘or several years. 

A ceremony is scheduled 
‘or 11 a.m. April 19 in the 
(SU. Foundation building, fol- 
owed by the unveiling of 
the marker outside at noon. 
‘SU will install the marker, 
xommemorating “Little Syria 
yn the Wabash’ The Saint 
George Orthodox Church - a 
hub of activity and worship 
lor many Syrians since its 
establishment in 1927 - 
sponsored the marker, grant- 
ed by the Indiana Historical 
Bureau's historical marker 
program. Such remembranc- 
es “call attention to the 
importance of immigrants in 
the shaping of modern 
America,” Hunter said. 

-~ Immigrants clearly 
shaped modern Terre Haute. 
From the mid-19th century 


through the early 20th centu- 


ty, Germans, Hungarians, 
Syrians, Romanians, Italians, 
Indians, Scotch, Welsh, 
French, African-American 
and Jewish people settled in 
the city. They wanted to be 
here, choosing Terre Haute 
because of its potential for 


prosperity through farming, 
mining and a growing man- 
ufacturing base. 

Many Syrian immigrants, 
including Lou Corey’s ances- 
tors, moved here from Fort 
Wayne. “They felt they need- 
ed to move to Terre Haute 
because the Wabash [River] 
was navigable,” he said. 

The place was booming. 

Vigo County's population 
almost doubled in 20 years, 
ballooning from 62,035 in 
1900 to 100,212 in 1920. 
That's hard to imagine today. 
The county’s population 
slowly dwindled from 
107848 in 2010 to 107516 
last year, according to U.S. 
Census figures released last 
week. If this community 
grew like it did in the early 
20th century, the county's 
population would mushroom 
to nearly 150,000 residents 
by 2040. Instead, the Indiana 
Business Research Center 
projects Vigo's population to 
decline to 106,795. 

Seventy-two Syrian immi- 
grant families had come to 
Terre Haute by 1940, accord- 
ing to Hunter's research. 
They totaled more than 
1,600 people. 

Most of those families 
stayed. Terre Haute became 
their home, for good. “There 
are very few that have left,” 
said Helen Corey, who 
moved to Terre Haute from 
Canton, Ohio, in 1946. Her 
parents were Syrian immi- 
grants. 

Helen became a prolific 
author of cookbooks and the 
first Syrian-American 
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Old country: The village of Ayn al-Shaara, 30 miles southwest 
of Damascus, was once the home of many Syrian families that 
immigrated to Indiana and Terre Haute in the late 19th century 


and early 20th century. 


woman elected to statewide 
office. During her 1964 cam- 
paign for Reporter for the 
Supreme and Appellate 
Courts of Indiana, Helen 
faced skepticism because of 
her gender and ethnicity. “I 
could hear them in the back- 
ground saying, ‘She can’t win 
because she’s Syrian,” she 
recalled last week. “I said, 
‘Tl show them,’ and I cam- 
paigned with that state- 
ment” She won. 

Single and “a career 
woman,” Helen has five god- 
children. She’s part of “a very 
closely knit family communi- 
ty” 


Many others from Terre 
Haute’s Syrian community 
found success in a variety of 
fields. Those who ran into 
trouble or hard times found 
support. “People helped them 
get on their feet,” Lou Corey 
said. 

The “Little Syria on the 
Wabash” marker will be the 
12th Indiana Historical 
Marker in Vigo County. It is 
one of 26 new markers the 
state will install around Indi- 
ana this year. Besides the 
“Little Syria” sign, Terre 
Haute will get another on 
June 16, when a historical 
marker honoring Afri- 


can-American educator, 
author and singer Evangeline 
Harris Merriweather will be 
dedicated near the ISU Sci- 
ence Building. 

Indiana’s historical mark- 
er program has placed more 
than 630 across the state 
since the 1940s, said Casey 
Pfeiffer, the program director. 
The bureau hopes to com- 
memorate more “underrepre- 
sented, minority and ethnic 
groups” in the future, she 
added. Terre Haute’s Syrian 
community validates that 
objective. 

“Arabic-speaking Christian 
immigrants built a lasting 


Submitted photo 


community in the city, and 
in other cities throughout 
Indiana and across the 
nation during the 20th cen- 
tury,” Pfeiffer said. “This 
marker tells their story and 
notes their impact in enrich- 
ing the state’s cultural histo- 
ry” 

It can also serve as a 
reminder of the benefits 
Terre Haute reaped when 
people from across the globe 
decided to live, work and 
raise families here. 


Mark Bennett can be 
reached at 812-231-4377 or 
mark.bennett@tribstar.com. 


COMING TO AMERICA 


Symbiotic Syrian relationship: Attorney Tony Tanoos has practiced law for 34 
years and believes that Terre Haute has had a positive impact on the Syrian com- 
munity as much as the community has had on the city. “I love Terre Haute. | 
wouldn't want to live anywhere else,” Tanoos said. 


POSITIVE IMPACT 


Terre Haute’s Syrians remind community 
that immigrants can be a good thing 


By Davin HUGHES 
TRIBUNE-STAR 


Everyone from Presi- 
dent Obama to Republi- 
can presidential candi- 
date Donald Trump to 
Indiana Gov. Mike Pence 
has been weighing in on 
the subject of Syrian ref- 
ugees relocating to the 
United States in the 
midst of that country’s 
civil war. 

With that in mind, 
several members of Terre 
Haute’s Syrian communi- 
ty would like to politely 
remind non-Syrian citi- 
zens about the positive 
impact they've made 
since the arrival of their 
ancestors in the early 
20th Century. 

One is 54-year-old 
attorney Mike Ellis, a 
1978 graduate of Terre 
Haute South High 
School. Born in the old 
St. Anthony Hospital, he 
is not shy about embrac- 
ing his Syrian heritage, 
yet he is still proud to be 
an American. 

His grandfather on 
his father’s side, the late 
Khalil Ellis Sr., was born 
in the Syrian village of 
Ein al Chara (southwest 
of Damascus) in 1888 
before he came to Terre 
Haute alone as a teenag- 
er in 1904 or 1905. 


American success story: Local attorney Mike Ellis is 
an example of a success story that has come out of 
the local Syrian community. Ellis is a 1978 Terre 
Haute South graduate. “The work ethic that our peo- 
ple have is second to none,” Ellis said. 


“He started peddling,” 
Ellis said, beginning a 
mini-history lesson of 
Syrians in Terre Haute. 
“He had, like $10, when 
he got here. .. When the 
first immigrants came 
over, they were all ped- 


dlers. They knew how to 
buy and sell, buy and 
sell, whether it be rugs 
or grain or shoes or 
whatever it was they 
could put their hands on. 


Turn to IMPACT, A8 


Impact: Ellis says that families created a strong desire for immigrants to succeed 


Continued from Al 


“Then the peddlers 
became grocers. ... My one 
grandfather had Jimmy's 
Market at Eighth [Street] and 
Lafayette [Avenue] and he 
sold toys and groceries and 
stuff like that. My other 
grandfather, Woodrow Corey, 
had his store on Second 
Street. My uncles all had gro- 
cery stores. So that was that 
generation. They all had gro- 
cery stores and small busi- 
nesses. 

“And then came the next 
level, where they started to 
be able to afford to send 
their kids to school. And they 
felt so strongly about educa- 
tion that the first generation 
of educated people in our 
community ~- Bill Kassis, 
Sandy Kassis, Noble Corey, 
Mary Nasser - about a 
half-dozen of them became 
teachers. 

“Then the next group 
became the higher-education 
professionals — the doctors 
and the lawyers” 

Along with education 
administrators, Ellis added 
later in the conversation. 

Ellis doesn’t consider the 
Syrians’ rise to prominence 
in Terre Haute an accident. 

“The work ethic that our 
people have is second to 
none,” he said. “I don’t care if 
we own the place or we 
work for ya; we're going to 
work like we own the place. 
And I think that’s true of 
most of our people.’ 

One important reason for 
the Syrians’ strong desire to 
succeed, Ellis mentioned, is 
their families. 

“There's nothing that we 
wouldn't do for our families,” 
he insisted. “And when I say 
family, I don’t mean just my 
brothers and parents. When I 
say family, it means the 
entire community [of Syri- 
ans]. If somebody in our 
community needs something, 
everybody in our community 
is going to help them get it 
That's just the way it is. 
That's the way we were all 
raised to be” 

While Ellis has practiced 
law in Terre Haute for 31 
years, another Syrian attor- 
ney has done so even longer 
- approximately 34 years. 

at would be Tony 
Tanoos, a 1974 Terre Haute 
South graduate who earned a 
degree in economics from 
Indiana State. He joined his 
current firm of Fleschner, 
Stark, Tanoos & Newlin on 
Jan. 1, 1988. He believes he 
was the third Syrian attorney 
to practice law in Terre 
Haute. 

During the mid-1970s, 
Tanoos worked as a part-time 
sportswriter for the old Terre 
Haute Star newspaper and 
also worked for Sears. 

“Back then, we made $5 
an hour at the Star,” he 
reflected. “That was a lot of 
money back then” 

Tanoos, 59, has lived in 
Terre Haute all of his life 
(also born in St. Anthony 
Hospital), except for the three 
years he went to what's now 
known as Indiana University 
Robert H. McKinney School 
of Law. 

His grandparents on his 
father's side, Pete “Jiddo” and 
Bunda “Sitto” Hanna Tanoos, 
and his grandparents on his 
mother’s side, Tom and Hend 
Nasser, also were born in Ein 
al Chara before both sets 
arrived in Terre Haute in the 
early 1910s. 

One of Tanoos’ fondest 
memories of his late grand- 
mother Sitto was an after- 
noon in the late 1970s when 
she wanted to keep a hug 
and kiss short so she could 


Courtesy of Tony Tanoos 


On the sports beat: Before beginning his career as an attorney, Tony Tanoos was a part-time 
sportswriter for the old Terre Haute Star. Here, Tanoos interviews Indiana State basketball legend 


Larry Bird in the 1970s. 


Tribune-Star/Joseph C. Garza 


Syrian art: This small tapestry 
of Jesus made in Syria sits on 
the desk of Terre-Haute attor- 
ney Tony Tanoos. 


workers, good savers, good 
business people. The only 
thing they wanted in life was 
for their kids to have a better 
life than they had. That was 
their only dream. ... And the 
next generation wanted their 
kids to have a better life than 
they had” 

“I think we've had a posi- 
tive impact on Terre Haute 
and Terre Haute’s had a good 
impact on our culture,” 
Tanoos assessed. “It's been a 
two-way street. .. 1 love Terre 
Haute. I wouldn’t want to live 
anywhere else” 

As Ellis mentioned, Terre 
Haute’s Syrian community 
has produced its fair share of 
businessmen. One is Ellis’ 
great-uncle Lou Corey, a 
Terre Haute Wiley High 
School graduate who opened 
Corey’s Fine Footwear - cur- 
rently located at 515 Wabash 
Ave. - in August 1975. 

“{Customers] have been 
receptive in this community,” 
Corey replied when asked 
about his business’ longevity. 
“We carry good quality and 
we're very respectful people” 

Corey was born in his 
parents’ Terre Haute 
home. His parents were born 
in Syria, with his father arriv- 
ing in the United States in 
1902 and his mother arriving 
in 1919, although she didn’t 
get to Terre Haute until the 


country, but my grandfather 
Pete fought {for the United 
States] in World War L” 
Tanoos noted. “He could 
barely speak English, but he 
fought in World War I. My 
uncle Louie fought in World 
War II. He was in the D-Day 
Invasion [in June 1944]. He 
couldn’t swim. They had a 
life jacket on him. They had 
to pull him out of the water. 
My dad [Tom] fought in the 
Korean War in infantry. So 
we have these Syrian immi- 
grants who have been repre- 
sented in World War I, World 
War II and the Korean War. I 
mean, cmon. Really? And 
they're fiercely patriotic peo- 
ple. United States is the 
greatest country in the world 
to them” 

“It's a very complex situa- 
tion and I understand both 
sides,” Corey added. “Howev- 
er, there is one part that I 
don’t quite understand - the 
fact that [some people] have 
lumped all the Syrian refu- 
gees into one group. And 
that's not true. 

“My mother and father 
fled persecution [in the early 
20th century] because of 
their Christian beliefs and 
came to this country. So 
obviously the refugees that 
are coming to this country 
are the ones they would 
behead or are being perse- 
cuted. .. Why would you 
throw them all into one 
group and treat people like 
that? I mean, if they had 
done that to my mother and 
father, there wouldn’t be a 
Corey's Fine Footwear here” 

Regarding the possibility 
of Syrian-born terrorists slip- 
ping through the U.S. screen- 
ing process and living as 
their neighbors, Ellis said he 
isn't worried. 

“We don’t want ‘em any 
more than anybody else 
does,” he stressed. “We're the 
greatest nation in the world. 
We have to have the ability 
to determine who should 
properly be allowed in. And 
those we can’t make that 
determination on. thev mav 


Muslims in Syria as well as 
the Christians. 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything 
to me what their religion is 
in terms of somebody in 
need,” he explained. “But 
from the [U.S] government's 
perspective, I would think 
they'd be able to at least view 
a person's background to 
help that process go a little 
more quickly.” 

Despite his desire to help 
those in need, Ellis doesn’t 
believe Americans are over- 
reacting to the threat of ter- 
rorism reaching their reason- 
ably safe hometowns. 

“I think the fear is real,” 
he said. “There's genuine con- 
cern. I'm not one of these 
people who say, ‘You're all 
being ridiculous. This is 
crazy: But I am someone 
who says, There has to be a 
solution? We can be fearful 
and still do the right thing. 
We can be fearful and make 
correct choices” 


TRAVELING TO THE 
MIDDLE East 


“Unlike a lot of my gener- 
ation of the Syrian communi- 
ty that’s here in town, other 
than the recent immigrants 
in the medical field, I have 
traveled the region extensive- 
ly,” Ellis told the Tribune-Star. 
“I have been to the Middle 
East probably eight times in 
the last 12-15 years. I love 
the Middle East and I love 
the culture. I love learning 
about the culture. 

“And what I found, hon- 
estly, was that we were 
raised in such a tight-knit 
Arabic community here in 
Terre Haute that the culture 
[in the Middle East] is not 
that much different than 
what we grew up learning. ... 
We all enjoyed the same val- 
ues, the same diet, the same 


Courtesy of Mike Ellis 


Middle Eastern heritage: Terre Haute attorney Mike Ellis (right) 
can be seen with his cousin, Chuck Shahadey, in this photo at a 
Hafli (party) as they enjoy an argeely or hooka during a trip to 


Syria. 


customs. It’s virtually identi- 
cal to what's happening over 
there present day to what 
our Syrian community [in 
Terre Haute] does” 

Ellis traveled to the coun- 
try of Lebanon, located west 
of Syria, this past summer. 
His last visit to Syria 
occurred in 2009, two years 
before the civil war started. 

“It was all one country at 
one time, then Lebanon 
broke away in 1948,” he said 
of the close connection 
between Syria and Lebanon. 
“The people there are hum- 
ble and friendly and giving. 
They're hospitable” 

Ellis said he recently 
received a call from a hyster- 
ical mother wanting to get 
her son, daughter-in-law and 
two grandchildren out of 
war-torn Syria, “begging me 
to try to help them do some- 
thing to get them here?” 

“This is a family whose 
home I stayed in in ‘04 when 
I went,” he explained. “The 
mother lives in Mississippi 
and her son is a newspaper 
writer in Damascus. 

“I have a deep apprecia- 
tion for everything they stand 
for and I'm deeply committed 
to doing everything I can, 
including opening my home 
for someone to live in, to 
help them. ... 1 would let an 
entire family move into my 
house in a heartbeat” 

Ellis believes all current 
Syrian citizens are wanting to 
leave the country at this 
time. 

“Between the Bashar gov- 
ernment [Bashar al-Assad is 
Syria’s president] and ISIS, 
theyre caught in the crossfire 
for the most part,” he said. 
“That's not to say there aren't 
some bad apples over there. 
But certainly we've got to fig- 
ure out a way to determine 
who those bad apples are 
and separate them from the 


good ones” 

Meanwhile, Tanoos - 
another Orthodox Christian - 
has never traveled to Syria. 

Nor does he want to. 

“If they can’t get along 
with each other and they're 
fighting, why would I want 
to go over in the middle of 
all that?” he asked. 


PERSPECTIVE OF A 
NATIVE SYRIAN 


Dr. Nawar Mercho, a car- 
diologist at Providence Medi- 
cal Group at 2723 S. Seventh 
St, has practiced in Terre 
Haute since 1996. He's lived 
in the United States since 
1988. 

Also worth noting, the 
50-year-old Mercho was born 
in Aleppo, Syria, but he 
became a U.S. citizen in 
1998. 

He last visited his native 
land about six years ago, two 
years before the Civil War 
started, but his primary 
source of pride is Terre 
Haute. 

“This is my home,” he 
said during a short phone 
interview with the Tri- 
bune-Star. “This is where I 
raise my family and this is 
where my kids [two daugh- 
ters and one an go to 
school. This is where PI] 
spend the rest of my life, so 
I'm part of this community. 
I'm very grateful. We feel 
very, very welcome. We. have 
a lot of support. I love the 
people here” 

Regarding future Syrian 
refugees coming to Indiana? 

“Of course, in a crisis, we 
should support them,” he 
said. “We are a country of 
immigrants” 


David Hughes can be 
reached at 812-231-4224 or 
at david hughes@tribstar. 
com. Follow David on Twit- 
ter @ TribStarDavid. 
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Syrians have already 
arrived in Terre Haute. 
They came in the early 
20th century as penniless 
immigrants, speaking little 
English, nearly all from a 
small, farming village of 
mostly Orthodox Christians 
located about 30 miles 
west of Damascus. 

A recent article in the 
Terre Haute Tribune-Star 
contained interviews with 
some of their descendants, 
but few Hauteans are 
aware of the breadth and 
depth of this old communi- 
ty, and the many contribu- 
tions its members have 
made to our city. Scratch- 
ing out a living as itinerant 
pack peddlers selling wares 
to Hoosier farmers, these 
newcomers, through hard 
work and frugal savings, 
gradually carved out a 
place for themselves, and 
many became grocers. 

By 1940, 72 Syrian 
immigrant families had 
migrated to Terre Haute, 
most remaining in town 
permanently. Their num- 
bers eventually rose to well 
over 1,600 persons, through 
three generations. Like 
those Syrians wishing to 
come to our shores today, 
they too had to face senti- 
ments of exclusion and 
rejection — one Syrian 
immigrant and his wife 
were confronted by a hood- 
ed clansman burning a 
cross in front of their store! 
But the basic principles of 
American democracy - an 
open society, pluralism and 
the beckoning ideal of the 
melting pot (which exists in 
no other country) proved 
stronger than fear of the 
outsider. 

Today, descendants of 
these immigrants are found 
almost everywhere in town. 

if you have taken break- 
fast at the Saratoga Café, 
you may have been served 
by Betty Azar, the last sur- 
viving child of the very 
large family of migrant 
Sam Tanoos. One night in 
the dark days of the Great 
Depression, when there 
was no money to buy food 
for dinner, little Betty took 
10 dimes out of her piggy 
bank, walked across the 
street and bought minced 
ham for her family. “Mom 
and Pop had it hard,” she 
said. 

Today, one of her sons, 
Ray Azar, is director of stu- 
dent services at the Vigo 
County School Corp., while 
another, George, is co-pro- 
prietor, with his wife, 
Kathy, of the Saratoga. 
(Kathy herself is the grand- 
daughter of Syrian grocer 
Charles Malooley,) 

Have you ever bought 
shoes at Corey's Fine Foot- 


wear? If so, you may have ` 


met Mr. Louis Corey, whose 
father, Alexander, was one 
of the first Syrian migrants 
to Terre Haute and who 
rose from pack peddling to 
raise a large family that 
included his grandson, Kay 
Ellis (well-known to many 
Hauteans today), and 
become one of the most 
successful Syrian grocers in 
town. As a young man, 
Louis managed the shoe 
department at the Meis 
Department store, where 
many Syrians were 
employed because, in the 
words of its then-president, 
Mr. Lucien Meis, they were 


v 


“natural-born salespeople” 

If you graduated from 
Sarah Scott, you may have 
had Mary Nasser as your 
teacher. The first Syri- 
an-American teacher in 
Vigo County, Mary was 
born in Syria and brought 
to our city by her father, 
Richard, himself an immi- 
grant. Having graduated 
from Indiana State Univer- 
sity, Mary taught at Sarah 
Scott for 39 years. 

Ever shopped at Mike's 
Market? If so, you may 
have met the owner, Mr. 
Steve Nasser, whose grand- 
father, Kaleel, came to this 
country from Syria as a 
stowaway on a ship. 

If you have children in 
public schools, you proba- 
bly have encountered Dr. 
Danny Tanoos, superinten- 
dent of the Vigo County 
School Corp. Danny's 
grandfathers were Pete 
Tanoos and Tom Nasser, 
both successful immigrant 
grocers. Danny's father, 
Tommy Tanoos, served as 
assistant chief of police, 
chief of detectives. 

If you attended Indiana 
State University, you may 
have taken a course from 
Dr. Noble Corey, son of 
immigrant Bolos (Paul) 
Corey, and currently profes- 
sor in the Department of 
Curriculum, Instruction and 
Media Technology. 

Have you ever needed a 
cardiologist? Perhaps you 
were treated by Dr. Tony 
Nasser, whose grandfather, 
TK. Nasser, came to Terre 
Haute in 1920 and became 
a successful grocer, adver- 
tising himself as “The big- 
gest, little merchant in the 
Wabash Valley” T.K’s son, 
Bill, became a renowned 
cardiologist and medical 
entrepreneur, his entrance 
to medical school having 
been assisted by the simple 
act his father made of giv- 
ing ISU President Tirey two 
bags of groceries! 

The list goes on. Helen 
Corey, author of a well- 
known Syrian cookbook 
and the first Syrian-Ameri- 
can to be elected to office 
in the State of Indiana; 
Michael Tom, owner and 
president of Vigo Dodge; 
Mike C. Ellis, for many 
years chief probation offi- 
cer at the Vigo County 
Superior Court; Bill Hanna, 
retired colonel, U.S. Army, 
grandson of Kaleel Hanna, 
the first documented Syrian 
to settle in Terre Haute; 
lawyers Kal and Michael 
Ellis, Anthony Tanoos, 
Woodrow Nasser: these are 
just a few of the many Syr- 
ian-Americans in our midst 
who have contributed 
mightily to the vitality, 
richness and diversity of 
our city. Had their immi- 
grant forebears been 
turned away after passing 
the Statue of Liberty and 
landing at Ellis Island, 
Terre Haute would be all 
the poorer for it. 


Robert Hunter is Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Middle East 
History at Indiana State 
University and has been 
interviewing Terre Haute’s 
Syrian-Americans as a part 
of a research project. His 
article on the early com- 
munity will appear in the 
Summer 2016 issue of 
Hoosier Genealogist: Con- 
nections, published by the 
Indiana Historical Society. 


time Libertarian congressio- 
nal candidate who is more 
like Trump than you might 
have thought: 

1. First, recognize that 
your candidate is not all that 
impressive either, so you 
might want to avoid getting 
on a high horse. Aside from 
long-shot Rand Paul, all of 
the GOP candidates are an 
interesting mix of incoher- 
ence and semi-big govern- 
ment. And then there are the 
Dems ... Wow: Clinton is a 
hot mess, and Sanders thinks 
everything from government 
is free. Even if you have good 
reason to think Trump is a 
joke, humility requires you to 
have a reasonable under- 
standing of your own candi- 
date’s impressive limitations. 

2. Recognize that most 
people put little effort into 
forming a coherent political 
philosophy or a consistent set 
of public policies. So, your 
vote — and the votes of 
Trump supporters - are 
based on a little information, 
a sense of intuition and usu- 
ally a focus on one or two 
issues. Again, you'd be wise 
to avoid the high horse; your 
views are probably not any 
more sophisticated than 
theirs. 

3. Recognize that Trump 
is attracting a certain kind of 
voters. A recent Politico essay 
got a lot of traction in argu- 
ing that it was a penchant for 
“authoritarianism.” This is 
simplistic since his policy 
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that voters do find appealing. 

Interestingly, I think there 
is significant overlap with 
the sort of voters | attracted 
in my two congressional 
campaigns. In this, I'm 
reminded of the central part 
of my congressional district 
(in south-central Indiana 
along the I-65 corridor). 
When I ran for Congress as a 
Libertarian, I thought my 
biggest vote percentage 
would be in southern Indi- 
ana, where we lived, worked, 
went to church and were 
involved with the communi- 
ty. Beyond my connections, I 
thought more people here 
would relate well to me, my 
style and my points. 

In fact, Clark and Floyd 
were my two lowest counties 
out of 20 - with under 3 per- 
cent of the vote. My best 
counties? I earned 8 to 10 
percent in counties with a 
high proportion of rural, 
Tea-Partyish, Trumpish vot- 
ers. They believed that they 
were getting jacked around 
by politicians and “the sys- 
tem” They respected my 
plain talk and appreciated 
my anti-political establish- 
ment angle. (I thought my 
geography would hurt my 
GOP opponent, given that he 
was from my area also. But 
polling data indicated that 
my supporters were evenly 
split between those who 
would have supported the 
Republican or the Democrat 
in the absence of my Liber- 


tion than what borders on 
idolatry by the sophisticated 
- theyre going to be attract- 
ed to Trump (and Bernie 
Sanders) far more than the 
establishment candidates. 
The catalyst for this essay, 
RR. Reno in the most recent 
issue of First Things offered 
some helpful thoughts on 
Trump voters. Reno notes 
that things are not great in 
the economy, and politicians 
are trying to tell us that 
things are more or less fine. 
(Sure, the non-Trump 
GOP'ers are advocating 
change, but of the relatively 
mild, typically partisan sort.) 
Moreover, the underpinnings 
of the culture are threatened 
in the eyes of those who are 
“conservative” in a rural, 
Trumpian sense: religious 
liberties under attack; mar- 
riage being (legally) rede- 
fined; the influence of 
post-modernism “weightless- 
ness”; the oppressive weight 
of political correctness; per- 
ceived attacks on the 2nd 
Amendment, and so on. 
Reno argues that people 
are trying to reach for some- 
thing solid in politics — par- 
ticularly in support of “the 
nation.” They “need to have a 
place to stand in our post- 
modern, dissolving world. 
The nation seems the natural 
fallback” Trump is especially 
effective at exploiting this 
perception. Reno: (Trump) 
“uses the ‘we’ word - ‘We 
will be great again’ - and 
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figures often miss the pro- 
found political reality as they 
harrumph about Trump and 
his followers being anti-His- 
panic, anti-Muslim and 
anti-immigrant” 

Reno concludes: “Criticism 
of populist extremism is need- 
ed, to be sure. But I fear our 
political establishments, here 
and in Europe, can’t or won't 
address the deeper political 
crisis. In a world being trans- 
formed by economic global- 
ization and a cultural revolu- 
tion that exalts individual 
desires and choices, the driv- 
ing questions are Where do I 
belong? and Who stands with 
me? .. The temptation we face 
is to denounce the inadequa- 
cies of nationalism while 
ignoring the deeper need for 
metaphysical density. .. We 
will fail if we only knock 
down the stupid, even danger- 
ous answers offered by popu- 
list movements and leaders” 

Instead, “We need to find a 
revived vocabulary of belong- 
ing that makes sense for our 
times. ... It involves a renewed 
social imagination, not 
well-designed social policies. 
I'm biased, of course, but to 
my mind religious convictions 
and religious communities 
hold the most promise for this 
revival” 

Eric Schansberg, Ph.D. 
an adjunct scholar of the 
Indiana Policy Review Foun- 
dation, is a professor of eco- 
nomics at Indiana University 
Southeast. 
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All in the family: Mike Shahadey stands outside Shahadey's Food Market at the corner of Fourth and Walnut streets in Terre Haute, where 
he worked as a child and now runs as an adult. 


Penniless to prosperous 


Syrians answer call for new life, place to call home 


By Roma Khanna 
Tribune-Star 


s a child, Mike Shahadey 
rushed to his family’s grocery 
store on the corner of Fourth 
and Walnut streets after school. 
He would spend his afternoons 
sacking potatoes, flour, beans 
and sugar. 
“We didn’t monkey around 
after school,” Shahadey said. 
“Other kids would go out and play, but 
we never did.” 

Now Shahadey, 75, presides over 
Shahadey’s Food Market, which has 
maintained the distinctive feel of a fami- 
ly-run business that opened in 1935. 

From the red-letter signs written on 
white butcher’s paper that advertise in 
the front window to the hardwood floors 
and shelves crowded with cans and bot- 
tles, Shahadey’s store bears no resem- 
blance to the wide-aisle, fluorescent-lit 
supermarkets of today. 

For Shahadey, who has worked six 
days a week since the store opened, 
bare in the grocery business is a way of 

e. 

“I don’t think about it anymore,” he 
said. “This is where I come every day. 
This is the way I am supposed to live.” 

Shahadey is the third generation of 
his Syrian family to live, work and raise 
a family in Terre Haute. 


Shahadey’s grandfather, Joseph, 
came to Terre Haute around 1902 from 
a small town west of Damascus called 
Ine Isha’ara to seek a better life. Joseph 
worked as a peddler, as did many of the 
Syrian immigrants of the time. 


“They would travel the roads between 
here and Illinois peddling trinkets, 
thimbles, sewing threads — anything 
thev could fit on their hacks.” said Rav 


Azar, a Terre Haute resident also of Syr- 
ian descent. “At night, they would ask a 
farmer to spend the night.” 

Syrians first immigrated to Terre 
Haute shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury. The first Syrian to arrive, Kaleel 
Hanna, came in 1902. He was originally 
from Ine Isha’ara, the same village that 
Joseph Shahadey and many of Terre 
Haute’s first Syrian immigrants came 
from. He peddled dry goods and later 
opened a store. 

Eventually 17 families, some extend- 
ed, came to Terre Haute from Ine 
Isha’ara. Many of their names — 
Tanoos, Malooley, Nasser — are well- 
known today. 

Christians were a small minority in 
Syria. They looked to America for reli- 
gious freedom and the opportunity for a 
better life, according to Dr. Bruce Frye, 
who wrote “Ine Isha’ara: An Immigra- 
tion Story.” 

Syrian men would often immigrate 
alone, working and saving to send for 
their families. 

Ray Azar’s grandfather, George, 
immigrated shortly after the turn of the 
century, leaving a wife, a daughter and 
two sons in Ine Isha’ara. He peddled for 
eight or nine years to save enough 
money to send for them, Azar said. 

Around 1910, George Azar sent for 
his wife, Rasheeda, and two sons, 
Joseph and Ray, in Syria; his daughter 
died in his absence. Rasheeda and 
Joseph were admitted to the country at 
Ellis Island, but Ray was not because he 
had an eye infection. 

“They wanted to send him back to 
Syria or to South America,” Azar said. 
“But that would have meant splitting up 
the family, so my grandfather and Uncle 
Joe worked to keep him in the Ellis 


Toland Infirmary ” 


The family, whole again and with the 
addition of a third son Sod — Ray Azar’s 
father — came to Terre Haute shortly 
after 1915. 

After the first few Syrian families, 
others were attracted, creating a flow of 
immigrants, Frye said. 

Once here, most Syrian men worked 
as peddlers, traveling on foot between 
towns in Indiana and Illinois selling dry 
goods. 

As they saved money, they began to 
peddle by horse and buggy and eventu- 
ally saved enough to open grocery 
stores. In 1942, there were 64 Syrian 
groceries in Terre Haute, 24 of them 
owned by Nassers, according to Frye. 

The grocers worked hard and long 
hours, in the hopes of saving money in 
order to give their children better lives, 
Frye said. Many lived behind or above 
their store or in multiple-family houses 
when they first arrived. 

Frye’s wife, Rachel Nasser Frye, was 
the daughter of a Syrian grocer. 

“He worked from five in the morning 
until 7 at night every day,” Frye said. 
“He only closed the store twice, once 
when his son graduated and on the day I 
married his daughter.” 

As years have passed, supermarkets 
have come to Terre Haute, putting many 
corner groceries out of business and 
forcing others to strategize. 

“We advertise and sell cheaper with 
no overhead,” Shahadey said. “We also 
do a good business by selling nuts and 
candy around the holidays.” 

In their personal lives, Syrians 
formed a tight-knit community. Most . 
lived in an area on Wabash between 
First and Fifth streets, working, 
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About the 
series 


In a seven-part series 
that began Aug. 16 and 
runs in the Sunday Tri- 
bune-Star, the newspa- 
per explores Terre 
Haute’s rich ethnic histo- 
ry, focusing on six groups 
whose legacies are still 
visible and viable today. 

Today — The Syrians: 
The first Syrian to arrive 
in Terre Haute, Kaleel 
Hanna, came in 1902. He 
was originally from Ine 
Isha’ara, and eventually 
17 families came to Terre 
Haute from Ine Isha’ara. 

Sept. 27 — The Indi- 
ans: Natives of India 
began moving to Terre 
Haute in the 1960s after 
federal immigration laws 
removed the quota sys- 
tem. 


Syrians @ Continued from Page El 


living and raising their chil- 
dren together as an extended 
family. 

As a child, Shahadey was 
close to the other Syrian fami- 
lies in Terre Haute. 

“In those days there was no 
television,” he said. “One night 
a week, our whole family would 
go out and visit all the others. 
The next week they would visit 
us.” 

Syrians not only stayed close 
but also kept some cultural tra- 
ditions. 

One of the places where Syr- 
ian culture has lived on over 
the years is St. George Ortho- 
dox Church, which was found- 
ed in 1927 and has been at its 
present location at 1900 S. 
Fourth St. since 1956. 

In the beginning, when most 
of the Syrian community spoke 
Arabic, the services were con- 
ducted in the congregation’s 
native language. 


Although the church has 
members of other ethnicities 
and not all Syrians belong to 
the church, it has served as an 
anchor for the community, said 
Father Anthony Yazge, St. 
George’s pastor. 


“Whenever we have a church 
function, whether it be a hafli, 
a Syrian dance, a wedding or 
baptism, the entire Syrian com- 
munity will come,” Yazge said. 
“Invitations always extend 
beyond the parish.” 


While Syrians have retained 
some of their traditional cul- 
ture, they have also taken 
pride in America. 


“My father-in-law was proud 
to be an American,” Frye said. 
“He would end every prayer 
with ‘God bless America,’ and 
when the men would get 
together to gripe about taxes, 
he would have none of it. He 
would say ‘Don’t complain, or I 
will pay your way back to the 
old world.’” 


Despite his pride, Essa 
Nasser’s daughter and other 
Syrians faced prejudice as a 
children, Frye said. 


“Some kids were beat up,” 
Frye said. “Children called my 
wife names like wop or dago. 
They didn’t know what they 
were saying.” 


For the most part, time in 
Terre Haute has treated the 


Syrian community well, 


AE 


Beginnings: The first Syrian arrived in 1902 


Landmarks: Tanoos Market, 1700 S. 10th St.; 
St. George Orthodox Church, 1900 S. Fourth St.; 
Shahadey's Food Market, 128 S. Fourth St.; 

The Saratoga, 431 Wabash Ave. 


driven by the relentless hard 
work of grocers are now driven 
by work as professionals, such 
as lawyers and administrators, 
with higher educations. 


“It has been a positive rela- 
tionship,” Azar said. 


Tribune-Star/Wanita Niehaus 


“Many members of the Syri- 
an community came here pen- 
niless and through the commu- 
nity, they have been able to 
become educated and prosper.” 


Azar, principal of Lost Creek 
Elementary School, was the 
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first member of his family to 
get a college education. 


“My father and mother real- 
ized you had to have a good 
education to have success,” 
Azar said. “Neither of them fin- 
ished high school for economic 
reasons, so growing up my goal 
was always to go to college.” 


The bonds of the Syrian com- 
munity have loosened over 
time. In the mid-1950s, Indi- 
ana State University began to 
buy property that made up the 
neighborhood where most Syri- 
an families had settled, dis- 
persing them throughout Terre 
Haute. 


The community has also 
been affected by intermarriage. 
In its first generation, 92 per- 
cent of the community married 
other Syrians. 


In the next generation, 55 
percent married Svrians. 


After that the number of 
Syrian to Syrian marriages 
dropped to 27 percent, accord- 
ing to Frye. 

Some traditions have been 
lost over the years. “You inher- 
it things — the food, the dances 
and other traditions — that 
you enjoy and teach them to 
your children because they are 
a part of you,” Azar said. 


“But other things get lost 
with every generation.” 


Syrian connections 


Abe Malooley 


Malooley, who died in 
1994, was known as the 
“Mayor of Fifth and Wabash.” ' 
He was born in 1917 ina 
house on North Fourth Street. 
When Malooley’s father, who 
owned a grocery store, 
passed away in 1927, he 
began to sell newspapers to 
help support his family. Mal- 
oolay, along with his brother 
Joe, bought the Saratoga 
restaurant in 1942 from Mal- 
ooley’s brother-in-law. During 
the years that followed, he 
served as a member of 
numerous community organi- 
zations. He received the first 
“Abe Malooley United Cere- 
bral Palsy Award,” which is 
now given annually in his 
honor. 


Helen Corey 


Corey was the first Syrian- 
American elected to state 
office in Indiana. She was 
elected reporter of the 
supreme and appellate courts 
in 1965. Corey has also writ- 
ten two cookbooks, "The Art 
of Syrian Cookery” and 
“Helen Corey's Food From 
the Biblical Lands.” "The Art 
of Syrian Cookery” was on 
Doubleday’s bestsellers list 
for 24 years. She founded 
Charlyn Publishing House of 
Terre Haute to publish her 


second book and a revision o 
her first book. Although Corey 
lives in Indianapolis, she still 
considers Terre Haute her 
home. Her mother, Maheeba 
Corey, who celebrated her 
103rd birthday in August, is a 
Terre Haute resident and 
native of Ine Isha'ara. 


Helen Ellis Nasser 


Nasser is the treasurer of 
the Syrian sorority Sigma 
Lambda Zeta. She has been 
a member of the sorority for 
close to 50 years. It was 
founded in 1934 because 
women of different ethnic 
groups were not accepted in 
college sororities, Nasser 
said. Nasser, whose grandfa- 
ther and father were grocers 
in Terre Haute, was born and 
raised here. She now helps 
her daughter, Candy, run 
Candy's Deli Corner, 3030 S. 
Seventh St. 


Dan Tanoos 


Tanoos is interim superin- 
tendent of the Vigo County 
School Corp. He also has 
served as principal of 
Chauncey Rose Middle 
School and Farrington Grove, 
Fairbanks and Greenwood 
elementary schools. He was 
born and raised in Terre 
Haute and is a third-genera- 
tion descendant of an immi- 
grant from ine Isha’ara, Syria. 


Terre Haute was once Indiana’s TE a Now it’s the 10th. 


Prohibition, cars 
led to city’s decline, 
say historians 


By Dave Taylor 
Tribune-Star 


ne hundred years ago, coal, steel and 
railroading helped shape Terre 
Haute into one of Indiana’s premier 
industrial cities. So, too, did liquor. 
But when the temperance movement 
led to passage of the 18th Amend- 
ment in 1919, the boom was over, historians say. 

“In the 1990s, we forget what we had here in 
1910 and ’20,” says Vigo County Historian Mike 
McCormick. “We had the third-largest distillery 
in the world.” 

“Prohibition just really hurt us,” McCormick 
says. “Not only did we have the distilleries and 
the brewers, including Terre Haute Brewing Co., 
but we had a lot of the satellite industries relat- 
ed to that, including bot- 
tles — six glass compa- 

nies at one time.” 
i) ils, Aiea The city also boasted 
Curent Tere = | dozens of coal companies 
a femal haue and once was host to 
more than 100 passenger 
trains per day, he adds. 

In 1920, only Indi- 
anapolis, Fort Wayne, 
Evansville and South 
Bend had more residents 
than the 66,083 souls 
census-takers counted in 
the Hoosier city dubbed 
the “Pittsburgh of the 
West,” because of its 
large concentration of smokestack industries — 
steel casting plants, as well as breweries. 
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1920s were tough on city 


But the decade that followed — when Fort 
Wayne and South Bend grew on the backs of the 
budding automotive industry and steel produc- 
tion shifted to Gary — dealt several blows to 
Terre Haute, according to Indiana State Univer- 
sity history professor Herbert J. Rissler. 

Even before the October 1929 stock market 
crash triggered the Great Depression, oil had be- 
gun to challenge coal as the nation’s fuel of choice. 

The automotive industry that brought thou- 
sands of workers to the steel mills of Gary and 
Hammond and the car plants of Fort Wayne and 
South Bend actually contributed to Terre 
Haute’s demise as a railroad hub as more busi- 
nesses took to shipping goods by truck than rail 
and travelers began to shun the railroads in 
favor of their own cars, Rissler says. 


See Population, Page A6 
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Then and now: Along the 600 block of Wabash Avenue in downtown Terre Haute, a scene 
from the 1920s (top) contrasts with a view from last week (bottom). 


Census figures offer insight 
into Wabash Valley lifestyles 


By Dave Taylor 


Tribune-Star 


he typical Terre Haute area resident is 

older, has less income and is more likely to 

die of heart disease than residents of all or 

most of Indiana’s 11 other metropolitan 
areas, according to figures the Commerce 
Department’s Census Bureau released on Fri- 
day. 

But babies born in the three-county region of 
Vigo, Clay and Vermillion counties are more 
likely to reach their first birthday than infants in 
five other Indiana cities, says the 1997-98 edition 
of the bureau’s State and Metropolitan Area 
Data Book. 

And, with 145.9 persons per square mile, 
Terre Haute area residents have more breathing 
space than residents of any other Hoosier urban 
region, according to the 276-page publication 
that covers a wide range of demographic and eco- 
nomic topics. 

Only Bloomington has a lower per capita 
income than Terre Haute’s figure of $17,641, 
according to the Census Bureau, which cites 
1994 income figures. 


Aging population 


“Terre Haute is a real classic... Rust Belt 
city,” says Robert C. Larson, director of the Cen- 
ters for Urban-Regional Studies at Indiana State 
University. “It’s really pretty much a no-growth 
community, and, if it hadn’t been for the inter- 
state being where it is, it would have been dried 
up a lot more than it is.” 

About one Terre Haute area resident in six is 
65 or older — the highest percentage in the 
state. Only 35 U.S. metro areas have a greater 
proportion of older citizens. 

But the highest ranking — first in the state 


and 17th in the nation — comes in deaths from 
cardiovascular disease, 498.8 per 100,000 resi- 
dents in 1992. Indiana State Department of 
Health statistics for 1995 show a rate just slight- 
ly lower at about 493 deaths per 100,000 resi- 
dents. 

The share of older residents, a sedentary 
lifestyle and poor diet are largely to blame, says 
Jack Roetker, administrator of the Vigo County 
Health Department. 


“It’s our job to try to get Inside 
people to eat right, exer- 
cise and all that other good W How Terre 


stuff,” says Roetker. ; 
5 Haute’s numbers 


compare to those 
of other Indiana 
areas, Page A7 


infant mortality 


Despite the dismal 
ranking for heart-related 
deaths, the Terre Haute 


metro area — with four E Q&A with the 
hospitals — has an infant . 
mortality rate in the mid- director of the 
dle of the pack statewide. Vigo County 

The 1994 Census e : 
Bureau figure of 8.6 deaths Division of Family 
per 1,000 live births is and Children, 
lower than the rates for Page A9 


Elkhart, Evansville, Gary, 

New Albany and South 

Bend but higher than that of the state’s six other 
metro areas. 

It’s a rate that is remaining stable at just 
slightly above the statewide rate of 8.3 deaths 
per 1,000 births, according to 1996 figures the 
Health Department supplied for Vigo County — 
an encouraging sign given Terre Haute’s low per 
capita income, officials say. 


See Census, Page A7 


Population @ Continued from Page A1 


The city recovered slightly 
during the post-war baby boom. 
The population peaked at 72,500 
in 1960. But by 1990, following a 
national trend in which cheap 
transportation took families to 
the suburbs, it had declined to 
57,483, making Terre Haute the 
state’s 10th-largest city, sur- 
passed by faster-growing places 
such as Anderson, Bloomington 
and Muncie. 


Passing the blame 


Over the years, it has been 
popular to blame community 
leaders for Terre Haute’s stag- 
nation. That’s “a valid kind of 
theory,” says Rissler, though he 
cautions against what he calls 
“scapegoating.” 

“A lot of people used to blame 
(labor leader Eugene V.] Debs,” 
Rissler says. “That is real scape- 
goating. I don’t see any validity 
at all in that.” 

“Eugene Debs was a national 
labor activist,” McCormick says. 
“On the local level, he was best 
friends with all the wealthy 
manufacturers. 

“One of the reasons for our 
great success as we approached 
and entered this century is one 
of the reasons we have failed in 
the latter part of the century,” 
says McCormick, noting smoke- 
stack industries have become 
“persona non grata. We were 
poised as we entered this centu- 
ry to be a state leader, if not a 
Midwestern leader. We had 
everything going for us.” 


Emerging strengths 


With a new century just 
around the corner, some indus- 
tries remain strong in Terre 
Haute — cleaner industries, 
including plastic films and pack- 
aging and the production of com- 
pact discs. 

However, the trucking indus- 
try — blamed in part for the loss 
of some railroad jobs — has 
brought new jobs to town in the 
1990s, as Great Dane Trailers set 
up shop in a plant J.I. Case once 
used to make farm equipment. 

Steel is even making a come- 
back with construction of a $285 
million processing plant in the 
Vigo County Industrial Park. By 
the time census-takers start 
counting heads in 2000, Heart- 
land Steel estimates 175 people 
will be at work at the plant 
earning an annual salary of 
about $45,000 each. 


Saturday Evening Post 


Different era: The Feb. 11, 1961, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post contained a story about Terre Haute. The cap- 
tion on this photo read: “A bookie parlor operated behind 
painted windows above this restaurant at Ninth Street and 
Wabash Avenue when the author visited it.” 


